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ORCHARD BRAND | 


Sprays and Dusts for 
Every Grower’s Need 


“Astringent” Arsenate of Lead 
Standard Arsenate of Lead 
Calcium Arsenate 

Arsenite of Zinc 

Zinc Arsenical (Late Covers) 
Paris Green 

Bordeaux Mixture 
“Dritomic” Sulphur 

“Apple Dritomic” Sulphur 























At oiien spray for the first brood and 


fer early cover applications you, too, 
will pr6fit by the extra effectiveness of 






“One thing that impressed me 
was the small number of stings I 
found on this fruit; another the 
excellent cover I had all season 
with Astringent Lead.” 


NAME ON REQUEST 


“The results were very gratify- 
ing despite the fact that this was 
an extremely difficult year for 
codling moth control. As near as 
we can figure the total worm 
damage is approximately 1.4%.”’ 

NAME ON REQUEST 


‘*At harvest time our fruit showed 
less than 3% worm damage. We 
consider this satisfactory control 


Now, can you doubt its Superiority? 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 


and expect towse Astringent Lead 
for the-coming season.” 
NAME ON REQUEST 


“I have observed the action of 
your ‘Astringent’ Lead very 
closely and am convinced:it:‘Kills 
quicker. The thinners found afew 
stings, most of which were very: 
small. But.it was very seldom any 
of us could find a live worm.” 
NAME ON REQUEST 


“The results: obtained are most 
gratifying as:I had a bad infesta- 
tion last year. I have already 
placed an order for two tons of 
Astringent Lead for next year.” 
NAME ON REQUEST 


Paradichlorobenzene 
Nicotine Sulphate 
(40% Nicotine) REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
X-13 (Pyrethrum Extract) 
Fungi (Sulphur) Dust D | 0) 
D 


90/10, 85/15 and other 
Sulphur-Arsenical Dusts 


Bordeaux-Arsenical Dust 
Copper Lime Dusts 
Rotenone Dust 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 





ale: ATLANTA, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHARLOTTE, CHICAGO, 


NAME 


SPRAYS AND 
DUSTS 
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40 Rector St.,.New York 


CLEVELAND, DENVER, KANSAS CITY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MONTEZUMA (GA.) PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, PROVIDENCE, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, SI. LOUI 


Please send me a copy of the new edition of “Cash Crops.” 


LOS ANGELES, 
s- 





ADDRESS 
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The U.S. Weather Bureau has re- 
cently announced plans for improv- 
ing the accuracy of weather fore- 
asts, Which will be of great benefit 
to fruit growers. With the wider use 
of radio artd airplanes, it will be pos- 
sible to make more frequent and de- 
tailed readings, resulting in a distinct 
forward step in the air mass analysis 
method of forecasting. New river 
galiges: will also insure more accurate 
forecasting of floods. 

AAA 

Another International World’s Fair 
will open in San Diego, Calif., in 
May. Everything will be shown in 
connection with growing, distribution, 
machinery, trucks, refrigeration, and 
the like, for fruits, vegetables, nuts, 
etc, This will be a $15,000,000 exposi- 
tion and the attendance expected will 
run from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000. 
Gates wil be open for one year. San 
Francisco plans to conduct an exposi- 
tion during 1936 and 1937, and Los 
Angeles from 1938 to 1939 or there- 


abouts. 
AAA 


Fruit growers, who will need credit 
for crop production during the 1935 
season, may turn in their applications 
now and get tentative approval for 
the loan. Interest on the loan, how- 
ever, will not start until the money is 
advanced. Production credit associa- 
tions are organized for permanent 
service, and aim to provide adequate 
and dependable credit for U.S. 


farmers. 
AAA 


The Pacific Coast cranberry crop 
for 1934 was close to 25,000 barrels. 
This is nearly three times as large as 
the previous year’s crop and exceeds 
the five-year average (1927-31) by 
5844 barrels. Nationally, the 1934 
cranberry crop was short, estimated 
at only 467,300 barrels, nearly 14 per 
cent below the large crop of last year, 
and 100,000 barrels below the five- 


year average. 
AAA 


The Benton Harbor Fruit Market 
in Michigan has just made the annual 
report and summary of its activities 
during the past year. It has been a 
record year for the market, fruit 
gtowers having received more money 
for their products than in any year 
‘ince the market’s opening in 1930. 
According to figures compiled by the 
US. Market News Service, and the 
market-master’s office, 6,909,774 
Packages were sold over the market 
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NEW REO SILVER CROWN 
ENGINE 


WE HAVE BUILT THE OUTSTANDING VALUE 
IN THE LOWEST PRICED TRUCK FIELD! 


N° truck is better than its engine! 
Thatiswhy Reoengineers went 
straight to the heart of truck per- 
formance —created and built the 
sensational new 6 cylinder Reo 
Silver Crown Truck Engine. 


Here is an able, rugged truck engine 
in every sense. Maximum torque at 
low engine speeds—full-pressure 
lubrication—Lo-Ex pistons—valve- 
seat inserts—a husky, economical 
power plant sturdily built to take 
the punishment of extra hard duty. 


But Reo Value goes even farther. 
Around this great truck engine 
has been constructed a brilliant 142 
Ton chassis which answers the 
needs of 60% of all truck buyers. 


Now for an investment of only a 
few dollars more than the lowest- 
priced trucks, users may benefit by 
Reo’s 30-year reputation for longer 
life and lower operating costs. See 


va E Oo MOTOR CAR CO. 


LANSING, MICH. 


STANDARD BODY TYPES FOR 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 








this new sensationally low-priced 
14 ton Speedwagon at your near- 
est Reo dealer today. 
Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from 1 to 
4-6 tons including Tractor-Trailers and 
Buses. Prices from $495 up, chassis f.o.b. 

sing, plustax.Specialequipmentextra. 2% 

Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Firestone 


TIRES CAN HOLD THE DEEP, HEAVY 
GROUND GRIP TREAD TO THE TIRE 
BODY, WITHSTANDING TERRIFIC PULLS 
AND STRAINS AND GIVING MORE 
TRACTION THAN ANY TIRE EVER MADE 






he patented two extra layers Gan 
of Gum-Dipped cords that hold 
the big heavy tread to the 
Gum-Dipped cord body 







The body of patented Gum- 
Dipped High Stretch Cords 
which give greater adhesion, 
flexibility and strength to 
withstend pulls and strains 








REALIZING the need for 
better traction on soft ground 
and country roads, Firestone 
designed and built a new type of 
tire with the deepest, heaviest, 
most rugged tread ever known. 

You do not need chains with 
this remarkable new Ground 
Grip Tire, because the rugged 
tread is scientifically designed 
for self-cleaning and will not 
clog, even in mud or clay. 
Firestone can give you a tread 
like this because of two patented 
construction features. 

One is the two extra layers 
of Gum-Dipped cords placed 
between the heavy tread and the 
tire body, binding the tread and 
body together in one unit of 
great strength. 

The other is Gum-Dipping, by eke ee 
which process every high stretch cord in the tire ey is soaked in 
liquid rubber, preventing friction and giving the cord body extra 
strength to withstand the extreme flexing at low air pressures. 

For your spring and summer plowing and general farm use 
you cannot afford to be without these new Ground Grip Tires on 
your cars, trucks, tractors and farm equipment. See your Firestone 
Service Store, tire dealer or implement dealer today, Easy terms 
can be arranged. 

This heavy traction tread guaranteed not to loosen from the 
tire body under any conditions and all other parts of the tire are 
fully guaranteed to give satisfaction in every respect. 
























* kx * & Listen 
440-21... $10. he Voi 
Firestome| 440-2)... sxo.g90 | co ene Voice 
| aman rad 500-19... . 11.75 eens oes 
@ | 500-20 as as a eho oe or 
90 | 5.%0-2 ""** 43.90 every. Monday 
ear... . Se § ee ow D- 
ee | 82518 |. aaces | Sona” e 4% 
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during 1934, an increase of mor 
than 835 000 over the previous mi 
The estimated cash return to growers 
was $3,798,401.92. Buyers from 25 
states came to purchase the south. 
western Michigan products, 
AAA 
The Campbell (Calif.) Packing 
Company last year processed hans 
amounts of nectarines for the firy 
time. Previously they have always 
been shipped east fresh or dried, 
AAA 
Two types of emergency loans have 
recently been authorized by the Farm 
Credit Administration for the bene- 
fit of northeastern fruit growers 
whose orchards were damaged by 
storms in 1933 or the cold winter 
which followed. The first type of 
loan covers replacement of trees not 
to exceed $35 an acre, or 50 cents 
per apple or pear tree and 30 cents 
per peach tree. The second type of 
loan is for the maintenance of dam- 
aged trees in bearing peach and sweet 
cherry orchards. The maximum 
amount allowed in this second type 
will be $25 per acre for peach and 
$12 per acre for sweet cherry or- 
chards. 
AAA 
The Florida freeze which occurred 
during the early part of December 
has proved to be the worst in many 
years. While injury was most severe 
to the tender vegetables, fruits also 
suffered. Strawberry bloom was 
killed, thereby delaying further ship- 
ments about a month. Citrus damage 
has been more difficult to appraise, 
though it is apparent that the most 
serious damage has been confined to 
tangerines, considerably less to or 
anges, and still less to grapefruit. 
AAA 
The California Avocado Growers’ 
Association has opened six new east: 
ern offices and there will be a great 
distribution impetus to take care of 
the largest crop on record. The avo- 
cado crop has increased from 12) 
tons in 1924 to 1793 tons in 1934, 
and is grown on about 8400 acres by 
some 2000 southern California grow- 
ers. A protest has been made if 
Washington against avocados coming 
in duty-free from Cuba. 
AAA 
California has taken up the new 
grapefruit, the pink Marsh, which is 
also being grown considerably in 
Florida, Texas and other southern 
states. The juice has a pink color and 
the fruit is supposed to ripen earlier. 
April, 1935 
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THE BUNDLE OF TWIGS 


OLD as it is, no fable is more applicable to fruit growers 
than the one in Aesop’s tales about the father who called 
his grown sons before himi and with a bundle of twigs, 
demonstrated that a single one was easily broken, but 
that the same twigs, when bound together in a bundle, 
resisted the efforts of even the strongest to break them. 

And so it is today. The phrase, “In union there is 
Strength,” is demonstrated everywhere in modern life by 
organizations and societies. Men can do together that 
which they could not hope to accomplish by individual 
effort. 

In last month’s issue of AMERICAN Fruir Grower, the 
American Pomological Society made an appeal for mem- 
bers. State societies were urged to become members of 
the national organization. We earnestly hope that this 
invitation will be heeded. Fruit growers, like men in 
other walks of life, can accomplish mighty things when 
banded together. Yet fruit growers to date have not been 
as far-sighted as they should have been in the matter of 
joining and supporting their organizations. The United 
States Census figures show there are 141,418 fruit farms 
in this country. There are 36 state societies—yet their to- 
tal membership numbers only something over 16,000. 

Every fruit grower, for his own good, should join his 
state society. In turn, he should urge the state society to 
join the American Pomological Society. The immortal 
Bacon profoundly emphasized this responsibility when he 
said, “I hold every man a debtor to his profession, from 
which, as men of course do seek to receive countenance 
and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves 
by way of amends, to be a help and ornament thereunto.” 


Membership fees in state horticultural societies are low and 
AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER will be glad to arrange member- 
ship for you. Write us. 
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In this West Virginia cold storage plant, with a capacity of 10,000 barrels, a blower- 
type refrigerating unit was installed at a cost of less than $3,000. 


<S —— 
SS 
"ple 








This scale model of a small apple storage was exhibited recently at the Pennsylvania 
Farm Show. The storage room is 20 by 30 feet, with capacity for 2,000 bushels. 
Cooled by mechanical refrigeration. 


i 


The model cold storage plant of the Amherst Apple Cold Storage Company, South 
Amherst, Mass., where a thriving apple business is conducted during the fall and 
winter séason.....- 
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TYPES OF 
GROWER-OWNED 


COLD 
STORAGE 


Progressive fruit growers in 
various parts of the country 
are finding it “good business" 
to build and operate their 
own cold storage plants. The 
illustrations on these pages 
give some idea of the various 
types, sizes and costs of 
grower-owned cold storage. 





....+.«And where dancers enjoy them- 
selves in complete comfort in the sum- 
mer. 
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This modern cold storage building cost $3,500 to construct and has a capacity of 10,000 bushels. Owned by Philip Klenk & 
Sons, who operate a fruit farm of 245 acres near Grand Rapids, Mich. Built first for air storage, the owners have since equipped 
the plant with mechanical refrigeration and have built a second storage, 36 by 80 feet, with a capacity of 14,000 bushels. 


YOUR OWN COLD STORAGE? 


By DEAN HALLIDAY 


THE successful fruit grower of to- How large a plant should be built? 10,000 bushel plant. And there is a 
day has learned that the technique re- What will it cost? And will it pay point of capacity (other local factors 
quired for profitable disposal of his for the investment? Specific answers also being considered) where, with 
crop is just as important as the to these questions would depend, of average crops less than that capacity 
technique involved in helping Nature course, upon careful investigation of point, it would not be “good business” 
to produce the crop. In other words, the individual grower’s setup and _ to invest in the construction of one’s 
you don’t make a profit in the grow- problems. The per bushel cost of own storage plant. With an average 
ing of apples, the profit comes only constructing cold storage decreases crop of less than 10,000 bushels and 
when they are sold at the right time with the size of the building. Thus commercial cold storage facilities 
and at the right price. And with a 40,000 or 50,000 bushel plant costs nearby, investment in a storage plant 
market conditions what they are to- less per bushel to construct than a (Continued on page 19) 
day, cold storage, paradoxically, is : a ie i a ae 
often the short cut to profit, The | © . “ee 
grower who doesn’t have to “dump” 
his crop in a glutted market, but can 
utilize economical cold storage and 
wait for his price, usually gets it. 

If commercial storage is available 
within convenient distance and at the 
tight rate, there is no need for a 
grower to build his own, although 
there are distinct advantages in hav- 
ing cold storage on the fruit farm. 
Thousands of fruit growers have al- 
ready built cold storage plants of 
their own, and many other thousands 
are planning to do so this year. 





Masonry is preferred construction for cold 
storage. The Hillcrest Farms plant at West 
Virginia has stone walls 18 inches thick. The 
storage is 103 by 48 feet by 12 feet high, 
with capacity for 20,000 bushels. Mechanical 

refrigeration. v 
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ollination. The 


The results of skillful orchard management, including ample p 
roadside stand of Falls Church Orchards, Fairfax County, Virginia, with the 
proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Nigh, in charge. 


SHALL I KEEP 


BEES 


OR HIRE THEM? 


By WALTER H. HULL 








Hives of bees placed at calervele oneng the trees in * Virginia orchard. This 
is the usual method of distributing bees for pollination. 


Unloading colonies of bees in a Pennsylvania orchard for pollination purposes. 
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BEEs are recognized as beneficial to 
good fruit growing. Often they are 
necessary to produce a full crop, 
Their activity insures full pollination 
and it pays to have enough of them 
close at hand for that purpose. The 
orchardist may own the bees himself, 
or, since they are needed only while 
the trees are in bloom, he may hire 
them for a few days during the 
bloom. 

Let us consider first the ownership 
method. If you own the bees they 
will, presumably, make you some 
honey, which can be credited against 
the cost of their upkeep and care, 
Whether it will cover that item, or 
whether the net cost of their pollina- 
tion service will be greater or less 
than if you hired them, will depend 
upon how well you manage them, and 
of course upon your locality. Some 
localities are shy on nectar-producing 
flora. 

The first cost of bees with modern 
equipment runs from $10 to $20 per 
stand for a properly equipped apiary, 
with perhaps $15 as a fair average. 
This includes actual cost of bees, 
hives with their inside furniture, in- 
cluding frames and the foundation 
necessary for securing serviceable 
combs, supers for surplus honey, and 
storage room and equipment for 
handling the crop. Skimping on the 
original investment will increase the 
depreciation. 

Investment in bees is fairly secure 
in a good locality and under com- 
petent management. In a poor locality 
where bees do not make enough honey 
to keep them in a thriving condition, 
or are under incompetent manage- 
ment, it would be hard to conceive an 
investment more precarious than this. 
Even a little carelessness or neglect 
may result in heavy loss. At certain 
seasons wax moths will destroy valu- 
able combs in a few days if given a 
chance. There is also the dreaded 
Bacillus larvae to guard against—a 
disease that attacks young bees in the 
larval stage and which, if neglected, 
will soon spread through the whole 
apiary. 

In estimating prospective returns, 
the novice is inclined to make two 
bad errors. First, his crop estimates 
are too high. If he knows of some- 
one who has obtained 150 pounds 
from a single colony he is apt to 
allow, say, 50 per cent reduction for 
safety, and count 75 pounds per col- 
ony as a conservative estimate. Ex- 
cept under the most expert manage- 
ment, there is always a wide variation 
in the returns from various hives. In 
a locality that is good for an average 
of not more than 40 pounds per col- 
ony, there may easily be some that 

(Continued on page 27) 
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BLACK 
RASPBERRIES 


PROVE PROFITABLE. 


py T. J. TALBERT 


University of Missouri 


lv recent years fruit crop producers 
have often been faced with this ques- 
tin: Will any kind of production 
pay? W. W. Watson, a 72-year-old 
farmer, living in Boone County, near 
Columbia, Mo., found that in 1931 
and 1932 blackcap raspberries paid 
handsome profits. Mr. Watson’s 
planting of about one-eighth of an 
acre yielded him an income of $50 
the year following planting. For the 
second year when the canes came into 
full bearing, careful accounts show 
that berries to the value of about $140 
were sold upon the markets of Colum- 
bia, a city of about 15,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. Watson owns and operates a 
“acre farm located about seven 
mits from Columbia near highway 
No.63. Corn, wheat, hogs, and cat- 
tle falling to bring him satisfactory 
retutts as they had in the past, he 
turned his attention to raspberry cul- 
ture. Ne had never grown the crop 
before, but he obtained as much in- 
formation as possible upon raspberry 
culture rom the Missouri Agricul- 
tural Exjeriment Station at Colum- 
bia. Armd with this information he 
put into Phactice as many of the sug- 
gestions aspracticable under his con- 
ditions. Tye fact that raspberries 
had been graying for several years in 
a neglected lackberry patch made it 
possible for Xr, Watson to secure his 
plants withou cost. Care was used 
in the selectin of young, healthy, 
vigorous plantyn the spring of 1930. 

The plantingplot selected was 86 
feet long and 6%eet wide, amounting 
to about one-eigth of an acre. In 
the early springfve loads of well- 
rotted barnyard tanure were spread 
on the plot and te soil was plowed 
to a depth of sev, to eight inches. 
After plowing, th soil was thor- 
oughly disked and irrowed. 
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W. W. Watson, of Columbia, Mo., in his raspberry patch at harvest time carrying two well- 








filled boxes of high quality berries. 


Rows were established five feet 
apart and the plants were set in the 
row at a distance of about two and 
one-half feet apart. Following the 
setting of the plants, two or three 
cultivations were made with a plow 
and horse. The growth of the canes 
was vigorous, and soon they filled the 
niiddles between the rows to such an 
extent that plowing had to be 
abandoned. As a result, the cultiva- 
tion was continued with a hoe at reg- 
ular intervals following rains. In all, 
two plowings and five hoeings were 
given the plants during the first sea- 
son. The thorough cultivations early 
in the season supplemented by later 
shallow cultivations with the hoe laid 
the foundation for the crop two years 
later. Even in spite of the severe 
drought of July and August, the 
canes made an_ unusually good 
growth. 

As often as he cultivated, this was 
not all that Mr. Watson did. He 
found from the bulletins that he read 
and studied that somé pruning, con- 
sisting of cutting and pinching of the 
tops of the young, vigorous canes, 
was helpful. From the station pub- 
lications he found that pruned shoots 
produced more lateral branches than 
unpruned ones and that shortening 
of the laterals to a length of eight to 
12 inches tended to.cause the produc- 
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tion of well-formed, large berries and 
prevented the growth of long, weak 
canes that bend or break down. Wat- 
son’s raspberries were planted so 
close together in the row, however, 
that it was necessary for him to do 
more heading-in and shearing than 
recommended. This work required a 
great deal of time. Watson now be- 
lieves that for vigorous Cumberland 
raspberries such as his, growers 
should plant in rows seven to eight 
feet apart and in the row three to 
four feet apart. Such plantings would 
permit the use of horse cultivators 
and thus reduce the amount of hoeing 
and cut down the cost of production 
materially. 

Producers of raspberries should 
not expect a paying crop the year 
following planting, as the plants 
rarely produce a_ sufficient cane 
growth or bearing wood to warrant 
anything like profitable production. 
Watson’s timely care and attention 
demonstrates, however, very clearly 
that much more than the average can 
be produced where the best culture is 
employed. 

As injury from insect pests and 
plant diseases: was not noticeable, 
sprays were not required. The good 
culture, however, undoubtedly did 
much to hold in check some of the in- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A Blossom Queen has ruled over eleven annual Shenandoah Blossom Festivals, with Winchester, Va., as her capital. 


rage, GE 


aE Bi oven 


In Wenatchee, Wash., the sixteenth annual 
Blossom Fete will be held this spring. 


WINTER IS DEAD! LONG LIVE THE BLOSSOM QJEENS! 


held in var#s parts of the 





Each spring thousands motor into Ozarkland to witness the Arkansa Blossom Pageant, 


As spring brings apple blossoms again regal queens prepare to rule over the Blossom Festivals 

country. Illustrated above are three of the Blossom Queens who held the sceptre last year. Top, the Queernd her court of 

the Shenandoah Valley Blossom Festival. Lower left, Her Royal Highness and attendants at the Washingtc Festival. Lower 
right, the Queen's float at the Arkansas Festival. 
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A 
GAME OF 


GUESS 
NOW 


BUT 
NOT AFTER 
YOU HAVE 

STUDIED 

THE 


~ JUNE 
DIRECTORY 
EDITION 


As a fruit grower, buying this and 
buying that, season after season, you 
probanly pride yourself on knowing 
the trde-marks of products indis- 
pensabe in your field. But do you 
really kiow them ? 

You fink you do, of course, yet 
when yot look at the group of trade- 
marks réyroduced on this page, how 
many cai you actually name from 
memory? “he identifying names have 
been remoed in order to make a real 
test of yur memory. Some, of 
course, youwill be able to identify by 
trade name,but even with the trade 
name in min\,-can you tell the names 


the firm to w 
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WHOSE TRADE-MARKS ARE THESE? 
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“Buy, pro’ Ec 



































of the concerns to whom these trade- 
marks belong? 

This is more than a memory test. 
It is intended also to bfing home to 
you how much fruit growers really 
need a Buyer’s Guide—a real hand- 
book compiled solely for the use of 
fruit growers. 

That’s just what the Directory 
Number of AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER will be—an organized Buy- 
er’s Guide and index t6 the fruit in- 
dustry—your industry. 

Published as the June issue of 
AMERICAN Fruit Grower, the Di- 
rectory Number will contain classi- 


Hou Often Have You Needed a Buyer’s Guide? 


Remembertrying to recall the name of a certain product or concern? 
Remember os to find an old letter or envelope containing the address of 

onyou wanted to send a Rush Order? Again and again you have 
needed a Buyer Guide, compiled exclusively for you as a fruit grower. 
Knowing this nee, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER is preparing the first Di- 
rectory of the Fra Industry. It will come:to you in June. Because we don't 
want to overlook yything that should go into the Directory Number, won't 
jou write us now,elling what you'd like to see in such an issue, and how 
much and how oft. you have needed this kind of information? 
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fied lists of products, manufacturers 
and suppliers for every phase and 
season of fruit growing. It will also 
contain a Who’s Who in Pomology, 
a complete list of U. S. Plant Patents, 
the Genealogy of Fruit Varieties, a 
complete listing of catalogs and 
special booklets available to readers, 
as well as a directory of trade names 
and trade-marks. 

This will be the first time that a 
Who’s Who of What to Buy and 
Where has been available in the fruit 
field. It is something you have always 
wanted and needed—and it will be an 
issue of AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER 
that you will save for handy refer- 
ence again and again throughout your 
working year. 

The Directory Number will be out 
in June. Watch for it—and in order 
not to miss this all-important issue, 
be sure that your subscription to 
AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER does not 
expire before then. If your sub- 
scription has expired, or does expire 
before June, renew it at once and be 
sure of getting your copy of the Di- 
rectory Number. 
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MODERN CONTROL OF 


FIRE BLIGHT 


By EARL M. HILDEBRAND 


Cornell University 























Fig. |. Drops of ooze on a Bartlett pear 
shoot containing millions of bacteria. 


THE fire blight disease has been a 
subject of interest and concern to 
American fruit growers for well over 
a century. It is still the most dreaded 
disease of pome fruits because it does 
not yield to ordinary control meas- 
ures. Control is made further difficult 
because fire blight occurs sporadically. 
The principal control measure used is 
based on the eradication of the bac- 
teria by the removal of the sources 
of inoculum, such as cankers. The ob- 
vious weakness of this approach to 
adequate disease control is that it 
does not prevent infections unless the 
eradication program could be 100 per 
cent efficient. In the April, 1934, issue 
of this magazine appeared a discus- 
sion of certain standard practices 
which have been developed and are 
now in common use in blight control. 
The present article is a continuation 
of that discussion. 

-Apple-trees severely affected with 
blossom and twig blight usually re- 
cover if left alone. This does not ap- 
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Fig. 2. The lower part of a pear tree from 
which the suckers have not been removed for 
several seasons. Note the blighted suckers. 


ply very often to pear trees because 
their main framework is more com- 
monly invaded. If the cankers in the 
main limbs of susceptible trees are re- 
moved and treated so as to save the 
framework, neglect of the other less 
critical cutting may be permissible in 
extreme Cases. 

A systematic inspection of the or- 
chard at short intervals beginning im- 
mediately after petal fall and continu- 
ing for several weeks thereafter with 
the prompt removal of the earliest 
beginnings of blight will amply repay 
growers. The employment of full 
time operators in blight control has 
been practiced by the larger growers 
in California with considerable suc- 
cess. One skilled man with extra help 
during the rush periods may ordinar- 
ily take care of 50 acres of pears. 

Of great importance is the removal 
of all healthy as well as diseased suck- 
ers from the trunk and main limbs of 
the tree. (Fig. 2) This should be done 
early in the season, before new in- 
fections have appeared, when they 
may be rubbed off easily, using a pair 
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of leather gloves. If allowed to 
come woody, more labor wil] be j 
volved, as it will be necessary to a 
them off. When cuts are made the 
tool must be disinfected. lt should 
evident at once why suckers are da 
gerous. It takes but a short time x 
the bacteria to pass through yo na 
succulent tissue on into the nan 
roots endangering the life of the he 
by the formation of a canker The 
practice should not stop with the ™ 
moval of suckers but effort should be 
made to free the large branches of 
blossom spurs which, if infected later 
may also result in body cankers, ’ 
_ The destruction of blighted mate. 
rial removed in the pruning Opera- 
tions is of uncertain value in fire 
blight control. It is recommended 
however, because it is a good sanitary 
measure and good orchard practice, 

Wounds made during the growing 
season along with the tools should be 
disinfected with a good bactericide. 
One of the best preparations to use is 
Reimer’s solution. It consists of one 
quart of water, 4 tablets cyanide of 
mercury (or zg ounce of the crys 
tals), and 4 tablets bichloride of mer- 
cury (or ;'g ounce of the crystals), 
This would be the same as one part 
of each of the chemicals in 500 parts 
of water. Some small scale growers 
have been successful in using only the 
bichloride of mercury on their tools, 
The addition of cyanide of mercury 
to the bichloride of mercury prepara- 
tion greatly improves its effectiveness 
on wounds and is much to be pre 
ferred. The mercury-glycerine disi- 
fectant which has recently come itto 
prominence appears to penetrate det- 
ter and protect the wounds Iager 
than where no glycerine is used This 
preparation is the same as Remer's 
solution except that glycerine.s sub- 
stituted for three-fourths of he wa- 
ter. 

To prepare the disinfecant, put 
the water or water and glycrine into 
an enameled dish, or other mncorrod- 
ing container, and heat to ; tempera- 
ture of about 170° F. Refove from 
the fire and add the cyanie of mer- 
cury. Stir with a clean wod stick or 
enameled spoon until disglved. Then 
add the bichloride of sercury and 
again stir until dissolvd. Cool and 
pour liquid solution int a glass bot- 
tle, stopper tightly, an mark Poi- 
son.” Except when glyerine is used, 
heating may be omittec However, the 
time saved in dissolvig the chemicals 
in hot water is well vorth consider 
ing. 
Canker control thods are now 
being developed wich are based on 
the application of hemical paints to 
the surface of theark. The success- 
ful application ofturface treatments 

(Continueon page 23) 
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Codling Moth, 
Aphis, Red-Bug 


Leat-Hopper, etc. 


.. S are Nature’s promise of the harvest to come. The quantity and quality of 
the fruit you sell next Fall (and consequently your profit) depends to a large extent 
upon the spray protection you provide e Aphis, Red-Bug and Leaf-Hopper may dwarf and gnarl 
your fruit. They also damage foliage, and strong foliage is essential to produce good fruit. 
“Black Leaf 40” used alone or with other sprays kills these pests — by contact and by fumes. 





horses, trees or crops. Does not injure fo- 


liage. “Black Leaf 40” being volatile, “fumes- 


CODLING MOTH SPRAYS. This year, add “‘Black 
Leaf 40” to stomach poison or *summer-oil” 








codling moth sprays. It is usable with either 
or both types of materials. Stomach poisons 
kill the worms after they eat. “Summer-oil” 
kills the eggs.“Black Leaf 40” kills mature eggs 


off” (evaporates) from the foliage and fruit. 
Concentrated, effective, easy to mix and to 
apply....Sold by spray material dealers 
everywhere. 





and young worms, and if lime is added, it 
kills adult moths. Fortify your codling moth 
sprays with “Black Leaf 40.” 


“BLACK LEAF 40” IS SAFE TO USE. Of vegetable 
origin — is not caustic — does not “burn” man, 




















mY 
i 
i 
AY 
3567 
Tobacco By-Products and Chemical Corporation 
Incorporated ... Louisville, Kentucky 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGY 


A Page Conducted ih the Interests of the 
American Pomological Society 


OFFICERS FOR 1935 
President: B. S. Pickett, Ames, lowa. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 


Robert Simpson, Vincennes, Ind. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
C. E. Dutton, Milford Center, Ohio. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
H. J. Rahmiow, Madison, Wis, 


Vice President: W. A. Taylor, Wash- J. H. Gourley, Wooster, Ohio. S. W. Fletcher, State College, Pa. Robert Simpson, Vincennes Ind 
ae. _- ws; © Chale, Manta J. C. Blair, Urbana, Iil. joven, Soomnn, Saget, | “ & % Ls Columbia, — 
ice President: W. S. Blair, Ke @, . lansen, Brookings, S.D. . C. Taylor, i 4 
os Gee EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE Wesley Hawley, Ludington, Mich, W. B. Tuts, Davis’ Catite™ 

W. S. Perrine, Centralia, fil, H. B. Tukey, Geneva, N.Y, 


Secretary: H. L. Lantz, Ames, lowa. W. H. Alderman, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. S. Brown, Corvallis, Ore. 


Treasurer: tg C. C. Miles, Milford, 
nn. 


H. L. Price, Blacksburg, Va. 


R. A. Van Meter, Amherst, Mass, 





WE. hope that the annual report of the 
A.P.S. will be ready to mail to our mem- 
bership by,the time this issue of AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower reaches our readers. Mem- 
berships have been coming in quite regu- 
larly but the number should be much 
greater. These are difficult days for many 
organizations, but the A.P.S. is taking on 
new responsibilities and is rendering larger 
services each year. Larger membership is 
needed to strengthen the work of this, the 
oldest national organization in America. 

The code of nomenclature was amended 
at the Grand Rapids meeting. Dr. M. J 
Dorsey is chairman of the committee, and 
we will have a report from this committee 
which will be published soon in this publi- 
cation. Dr. Dorsey is a widely known 
authority and has devoted much time to the 
question of naming new fruit varieties, with 
particular reference to the naming of bud 
sports. A system of registering names of 
new fruits is being discussed, and plans are 
being developed to make it possible for the 
names of new fruits to be registered in an 
official way. Thereby confusion due to 
duplication of names may in a measure be 
eliminated. 


Horticultural Outlook for 1935 


There came to my desk a few weeks ago 
U.S.D.A. Miscellaneous Publication No. 
215 with the title, “The Agricultural Out- 
look for 1935,” prepared by the staff of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
ington, D.C. In it are discussed “a sum- 
mary of facts bearing upon the present sit- 
uation and probable developments in agri- 
cultural production and marketing in 1935.” 
Some 31 pages are devoted to horticultural 
crops. Every fruit grower could well af- 
ford to secure this special report, as it 
summarizes trends in production in a most 
informative manner. 

Apple growers may find some encourage- 
ment in this outlook report. It is believed 
that with average conditions prevailing 
“production of apples during the next five 
years probably will be equal to or may 
exceed the somewhat lower-than-average 
production of the last five years. However, 
because of recent excessive damage from 
drought and cold weather, and continued 
deterioration and removal of farm and gen- 
erally unprofitable commercial orchards, 
accompanied by very little planting of trees 
during the last five years, moderate plant- 
ings will be necessary to maintain the pres- 
ent volume of production 10 to 15 years 
from now.” An unfavorable situation is 
that exporters of apples may expect to meet 
increased competition in foreign markets. 

The extent of the drought and winter 
damage to fruit trees is not yet fully 
known, but “it appears that from 3,000,000 
to 3,500,000 apple trees” have been removed 
from production. Most significant from a 
long-time viewpoint is the fact that from 
1910 to 1930 a total of 100,000,000 apple 
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trees have been removed or lost. This 
represents a loss of 46 per cent, and it is 
estimated that since 1930 a further decrease 
of at least 18,000,000 trees has occurred. 
“During the three census years 1920, 1925 
and 1930, apple trees of bearing age con- 
stituted about 75 per cent of all apple trees” 
and that since 1933-34 the proportion of 
bearing trees has reached 80 per cent. 





A.P.S. Board Meeting 


A meeting of the Board of Manag- 
ers was held at Urbana, Ill., Saturday, 
March 23. Several matters of import- 
ance were given careful consideration. 

Invitations from the Connecticut 
Pomological Society and the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce to hold the 
1935 meeting in Hartford with possible 
co-operation from adjoining states 
were presented and favorably received. 
The officers were instructed to proceed 
with negotiations. A fruit congress on 
a regional scale with a fruit show of 
like dimensions and possibly reviving 
the famous New England Fruit Show of 
a few years ago could accomplish great 
good in the present apple situation. 
It is several years since the A.P.S. held 
an important meeting in New England 
and it was felt that if suitable arrange- 
ments could be made, the invitations 
would probably be accepted. An an- 
nouncement may be expected next 
month. 

A short special meeting was author- 
ized to be held in St. Louis during New 
Year's week with a view to synchroniz- 
ing certain work of the American So- 
ciety for Horticultural Science and the 
A.P.S. 

A movement to erect a suitable monu- 
ment on the grave of Johnny Appleseed 
(John Chapman), who was buried near 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has raised a question 
as to its exact location. Requests were 
presented by the Indiana Horticultural 
Society, the President of the Allen 
County-Fort Wayne Historical Society, 
the Three Rivers Forum, and other in- 
terested organizations and individuals, 
asking the A.P.S. to appoint a commis- 
sion to investigate the matter. Because 
of the national character of the man 
involved, it was deemed a proper sub- 
ject for attention by the organization 
and the President was authorized to ap- 
point a commission competent to make 
an authoritative report. 

The service work of the organization 
was reviewed. Truck transportation reg- 
ulations, proposed Foods and Drugs leg- 
islation affecting fruits, spray residue 
control, and possible licensing of or- 
chard opefators were discussed, while 
suitable studies and actions were 


directed.—B. S. PICKETT. 
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These figures should be of interest to 
every fruit grower. It looks like there may 
be some good years ahead for those fruit 
growers who have prime orchards, 


Among Our Life Members 


William B. Alwood, Greenwood, Va., in 
a most interesting and well illustrated 
paper published in the Proceedings of the 
Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Vir- 
ginia State Horticultural Society, describes 
very clearly soil preparation, planting, 
pruning, spraying and fertilization of 
grapes. Mr. Alwood says in the opening 
paragraph, “I have put together a brief 
outline which I hope will cover the more 
eK questions a beginner might wish 
to ask.” 


New Bulletins 


Berry growers will be interested in two 
new bulletins relating to the growing of 
brambles. Drs. A. %. Colby, H. W. Ander- 
son and W. P. Flint are joint authors of 
a comprehensive and well illustrated bulle- 
tin by the title of “Bramble Fruits.” It is 
published as Circular 427 by the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. All phases of culture, 
varieties, diseases and insects are well 
described. 

Another report is “Studies of the Re- 
sponse of the Latham Raspberry to Prun- 
ing Treatment,” written by Dr. W. G. 
Brierley, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
This bulletin deals with an experiment de- 
signed to determine what happens when 
the Latham raspberry is pruned in differ- 
ent ways. 

In a new bulletin to be published soon 
by Messrs. Plagge, Maney and Pickett of 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, 
the functional or physiological diseases of 
the apple in storage are fully described and 
illustrated. The diseases investigated in- 
clude apple scald, the different kinds of 
breakdown, Jonathan spot, bitter pit, brown- 
heart, etc. The object of the publication 
is to help the fruit grower and the fruit 
dealer, as well as the consumer, to clearly 
differentiate between these storage diseases. 

The investigations, which have been in 
progress for 10 years, give the characteris- 
tic symptoms of the diseases, the condi- 
tions which influence their development, and 
the best methods of control. The results 
have shown that all varieties of apples 
can be satisfactorily stored at 35° or 36° 
F. and that most of the serious physio- 
logical disorders above mentioned are pre- 
vented when the fruit is stored at this 
temperature range. 
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HEARD AT THE 
CONVENTIONS 


L—— — 
By JOHN T. BREGGER 


ation of the —, —— 

“4 respect to the trunk is relatively un- 
a just so the plant food elements 
ath a part of the active root system of 


the tree. 














The loc 





hen planting fruit trees on soils 
an drainage is not the best, Dr. A. J. 
Heinicke of Cornell University advises 
shallow planting and plowing towards the 


tree rows. 





Close planting of orchard trees has its 
reatest advantages in reducing the bushel 


of growing fruit, in shading the ground, | 


din preventing a certain amount of wind 
a, In dry areas or during drought 
years, closely planted trees are the first 


to suffer. 


A complete crop failure would solve the 
codling moth problem, but who wants that? 


A study by the Ohio Experiment Station 
shows that filler trees to be profitable must 
be early, heavy and regular producers, 
bearing fruit at a high value per pound. 
The tree must also be of medium size and 
produce by the end of its twelfth year 600 
pounds of apples. It costs about $9 to 
grow a. filler apple tree to the age of 12. 


Owing to the dry summer of 1934, there 
is an accumulation of more than the usual 
amount of nitrate nitrogen in the soil of 
drought areas. 


According to Dr. Laurenz Greene, hor- 
ticulturist of Purdue University, a heavy 
set of fruit is usually followed by a 
heavier “June drop” than with a lighter 
set. The set of fruit also decreases as 
the percentage of blossoming spurs in- 
creases. 


Little or no injury has resulted from 
continued yearly applications of oil in fruit 
tree sprays, except where too strong an 
oil has been used. Three applications of 
summer oil have shown absolutely no in- 


jury. 


The Wagener apple is again on the in- 
crease in Michigan orchards. It was form- 
erly one of the most popular varieties for 
use as fillers, as the trees bore early and 
remained somewhat dwarf in their growth. 


Strawberry plants should not be planted 
too close together. Federal experiment- 
ers have found that yields may be sig- 


nificantly increased by increasing the | 
planting distance. The difference becomes | 
even more striking during seasons of low | 


rainfall, 


Basal buds are more hardy in the peach 
than tip buds. Bud killing is dependent 
more on the growing conditions of the 
Previous year than on the type of fer- 
tilizer used, according to observations of 
Illinois Experiment Station workers. 
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If you want fruit that is free from blemish and disease, buy **Magnetic 
Spray”? and you will have efficient and economical control without the 
risk of injury to your trees or foliage. Year after year, ‘Magnetic Spray”’ 
has been used by successful growers everywhere, and its use results in 
premium crops of extra fancy’s that command top prices. ‘*Magnetic 
Spray” is the purest wettable sulphur obtainable, consisting of 98.5% of 
the finest refined ventilated sulphur. | 


* MAGNETIC « 







National makes a grade of agri- 
cultural sulphur for every pur- 
pose. Whether it be Sublimed 
Velvet Flowers or Ground Crude, 
National can supply it. For sure pro- 
tection—be sure it’s National. There’s a 


SUPER-ADHESIVE 
DUSTINGSULPHUR 

2 17 

S 

When you buy a Dusting Sul- ° 
phur, insist on **Magnetic” (a) 
Super-Adhesive because it is effec- ys 
tive, economical and always thesame 
high quality. Pound for pound, *‘Mag- 
netic”? will give greater control and cover- 
age than ordinary sulphurs. dealer near you. 


NATIONAL SULPHUR COMPANY 
2711 Graybar Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


A Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 


CHICAGO—LOS ANGELES—JACKSONVILLE—SAN FRANCISCO— 
FREEPORT, TEXAS 





NATIONAL SULPHUR COMPANY. 
2711 Graybar Bldg.,N. Y. C. 


Send me without cost or obligation the following: 
Please Check) {| Free literature on [] Please quote prices. 
**Magnetic Spray.”’ 
I have trees 
(number) 
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STATE 
HORTICULTURAL NEWS 





Horticultural News From the Tall 
Corn State 


Dates for the 70th annual convention 
of the Iowa State Horticultural Society, 
and several of its affiliated societies, 
were recently set by the Board of Di- 
rectors. The convention will be held at 
Ames, Iowa, November 21, 22 and 23, 
1935, in connection with the Little Mid- 
West Student Horticultural Exposition, 
to be held at Ames on November 22 to 
24, 1935. 

No sprays are being recommended in 
Iowa on fruit trees this year until time 
for the calyx spray, unless there is an 
infestation of scale. Due to the hot, dry 
weather of the past year, it was virtually 
impossible for scab spores to live over, 
and consequently the chances are very 
remote that there will be any scab pres- 
ent, even if a wet spring is experienced 
in Iowa. Scab, of course, may develop 
late in the summer or fall. 

Prospects for an apple crop are seem- 
ingly very bright. Fruit buds seem to be 
plentiful and healthy at the present time, 
as no winter injury has occurred yet that 
is likely to trove fatal to any great num- 
ber. However, fruit buds may have been 
weakened by last spring and summer’s 
drought to such an extent that they will 
not set fruit this year. However, Iowa 
fruit growers are hopeful and are rather 
optimistic. 

G. W. Barner, Asst. Sec’y, 
Des Moines. 





Ten High Lights from West Vir- 
ginia's Annual Meeting 


EN especially lustrotis pearls of orch- 
ard wisdom dropped at the West Vir- 
ginia Horticultural Society’s 42nd annual 
meeting, held February 13 and 14 at Mar- 
tinsburg. 

1. Twenty-five dollars per acre per 
year invested in irrigation for orchards 
whose soil is less than three feet deep 
will undoubtedly pay excellently in big- 
ger, better-finished fruit; for late fall and 
winter varieties; not for summer variet- 
jes .... Only a little, comparatively, 
can be done to change a soil’s water- 
holding ability—Dr. J. R. Maeness, 
U.S.D.A., WASHINGTON. 

2. Nicotine is the closest approach to 
a satisfactory substitute for lead arsen- 





R. P. Kimmel 


Byron T. Roberts 
Nebraska 


New Jersey 
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ate yet in sight. Present control methods 
for codling moth are inadequate—Dr. B 
A. Porter AND Epwin Goutp, U.S.D.A,, 
WASHINGTON. 

3. We are recommending summer oils 
for the three middle sprays for codling 
moth.—PatuoLocist E. C. SHERWOOD, 
MorGANntTown, W.Va. 

4. Apples will stand 100° F. for three 
minutes, 110° F. for one minute, in wash. 
ing, without injury. This is often the 
answer in hard residue cases. Growers 
will save a lot of worry and money if 
they decide on “no half-way resu!ts and 
no uncertain methods.”—Dr. D. F. F1isHEr, 
U.S.D.A., WASHINGTON. 

5. Don’t interplant peaches and ap- 
ples. Plant peaches 24 feet apart each 
way. Right now peaches may be the best 
bet, financially—Dr. H. W. SKINNEk, 
CHAMBERSBURG, Pa, 

6. Cold storage for 14,550 barrels of 
apples over four months cost 1.27 cents 
per bushel in my. orchard cold storage, 
blower type; allowed pre-cooling by mid- 
night of the day apples were picked; 
saved $100 per car on storage charges; 
allowed picking several days later, with 
better finished fruit; allows me to sell 
from storage in any package buyer 
wishes, instead of having to sell in pack- 
ages packed earlier and rolled to distant 
storage—L. Porter MILLER, Paw Paw, 
W. Va. 

7. The Diesel oil engine should be in- 
vestigated as power-supply by anyone 
building an orchard cold storage.——H. E. 
HersHeEY, HAmMBwrRG, Pa. 

8. Long ago we learned that it is eas- 
ier to grow fruit than to market it.... 
The power of the U. S. Government is 
the only thing that will bring to the cit- 
rus industry of Florida a positive united 
action—Howarp PHILLIPS, ORLANDO, FLA. 

9. The Mid-West, a big: field for the 
finer packs of Virginia apples, scarcely 
knows we grow apples. We are sitting 
here with the best flavored apples that 
are grown, but too bashful to tell anyone 
about it—W. S. CAmpFIELD, STAUNTON, 
VA. 

10. We want none of Joe Eastman’s 
plan to put ALL transportation under 
Interstate Commerce Commission. That 
would mean ALL freight rates jacked 
up to the traffic-throttling high levels of 
railroad rates; would mean the same 
rank rates discrimination that is knock- 
ing Shenandoah Valley apples out of 
their natural markets now. No, Con- 





MEET THESE PRESIDENTS OF STATE SOCIETIES 





H. W. Hathaway 
Rhode Island 
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gress. If you want to whip the rest ¢ 

the family, all right. But excuse ys frox 

this particular whipping. We don't oa 

to be shut out of our remaining marke, 

by too-high freight rates.—Resolution 

No. 2 and 9. 

Carrot R. Miter, Sec’y, 

Martinsburg, 


Maine State News 


Just as Will Rogers has ventilate) 
“the climate” of California by humoroy 
broadcast mention of rainy-season cop. 
ditions, so also have we in the north. 
east sent abroad, through the columns 
of AMERICAN Fruit Grower, word a 
to the devastating effect of our severest 
winter on apple trees of such relatively 
tender varieties as Baldwin, Gravenstein 
and Rhode Island Greening. 

But we can thank our climate, per. 
haps, for the comfort we get in not hay 
ing to launder our apples befcre sending 
them to market. Yet possibly our for. 
bears could be blamed for the whole 
nasty business of spray-residue legisla 
tion, and all on account of the custom 
of exporting apples in flour barrels, which 
was prevalent in earlier years. 

The Western Maine Fruit Growers’ 
Convention was again held in Auburn, 
February 14 and 15. This is the most 
virile of our annual gatherings of or- 
chardists, and the interest and good at- 
tendance at this year’s meeting was just 
another manifestation of the perennial en- 
thusiasm and resourcefulness with which 
fruit men discuss old problems and meet 
new situations. 

On the first day R. N. Atherton and 
others talked on the reorganization of 
the Maine Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Di- 
rector A. L. Deering presented certificates 
to the 1934 winners of membership in the 
90 Percent Clean Apple Club, and win- 
ter injury was discussed by Dr. H. B. 
Tukey of New York and by Merle T. 
Hilborn of Orono. On the second day 
Dr. F. H. Lathrop of the Maine station 
emphasized the place of orchard sanita- 
tion in the control of apple insects, and 


Fulton W. Allen 
Maryland 
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South Dakota 
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traced in a most interesting 
tive manner the develspment 
ollen grain and egg cell 


Pr. Tukey 
and instruc 
of fruit from p 
to maturity. 


Future exhibitions in Maine are like- 


ly to be profoundly affected by the rec- 
mendation of a committee which voted 
- aver of discontinuing the particular 
kind of Farm Products Shows which 
have been held in November and of sub- 
stituting a three-day meeting at Lewis- 
ton in February with more emphasis on 
educational and trades exhibits. 

An all-day meeting for fruit growers 
was held on Thursday, March 28, at the 
University as a feature of the annual 
Farm and Home Week. 

J. H. Wartne, 
Orono. 


Quaker State News 
HorTICULTURAL Week at The 


Pennsylvania State College, formerly 
held in the winter, will be divided up 
into three separate meetings this year. 
The pomology section will meet at State 
College for a two-day program on July 
% and 30. Following this, the summer 
tour of the State horticultural association 
will begin. The itinerary, to be an- 
nounced later, will probably include a 
visit to the Geneva, N. Y., Agricultural 
Experiment Station; a visit to the Ro- 
chester-Lake Ontario Shore district; 
then possibly over to the Vineland, On- 
tario, area. A night or two may be 
spent at Niagara Falls. 
each Bud Situation 


Forecasting the State’s peach crop this far 
in advance of the season is merely a 
guess, although useful to some extent. 

Temperatures as low as 24 degrees be- 
low zero were reported from part of 
southern Pennsylvania. Some orchards, 
especially those on sites inclined to be 
frosty, show considerable bud injury. 
Lehigh county in eastern Pennsylvania 
reports much bud injury. In general, 
nearly a full crop could still be produced. 

A factor of unknown extent and im- 
portance is the appearance in certain 
peach orchards of severe winter injury 
resulting from last winter, not this sea- 
son. Several large peach orchards in 
southern Pennsylvania are showing many 
dead or dying trees. We had expected 
this condition to be manifested for sev- 
eral years after last winter, and it is 


coming. 
The 1935 Proceedings 


The Proceedings of the 1935 Harris- 
burg meeting were sent out to all paid- 
up members on March 12. If you fail 
to receive yours and your dues are paid, 
please notify R. H. Sudds, State College. 
If you are not paid up, $2.00 will square 


you. 
R. H. Supps, Sec’y, 
State College 


Minn. Fruit Display Short 


HE annual meeting of the State Horti- 
cultural Society was held in November 
at St. Paul. As anticipated, the fruit dis- 
play was short because of the unfavorable 
weather conditions which prevailed during 
lossoming season. 

The following officers were elected for 
the year: President, Alfred Swanson, Red 
Wing; vice president, T. L. Aamodt, St. 

aul; secretary-treasurer, R. S. Mackin- 
tosh, St. Paul; and two board members, 
F. D. Turner, Red Wing, and J. D. Win- 
ter, St. Paul. 

R. S. MAckrntosuH, Sec’y, 
St. Paul. 
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(SURE | HAVE 
SILVERTOWNS ON 

BOTH MY TRUCK 
AND MY TRACTOR. 
’ THEY. SAVE ME 
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MONEY-THATS WHY 





NEW GOODRICH TRUCK TIRE 


PREVENTS BIG CAUSE OF SIDEWALL BREAKS 


Now you can save 
real money on truck 
tires! Goodrich has 


developed a tire that 
checks 80% of pre- 


mature failures! 


That means you can avoid 
these unnecessary failures 
—these sidewall blow-outs 
that eat up your profits. 
Savings are made possible 
by a revolutionary inven- 
tion—Triple Protection— 
built into the sidewail of 
every new Silvertown 
Truck Tire. Only Goodrich 
Silvertowns have this 
amazing Triple Protection. 


SAVE 14 ON TRACTOR FUEL COSTS WITH THIS 
© TIRE! GET MORE WORK DONE. 4, 


Take a slice out of your tractor fuel bill with Farm 
Service Silvertowns. Do more jobs in high gear. Travel on the 
highways. Ride in comfort. Pull through sand, mud or clay. 


Only Silvertown tractor tires have the super-traction tread 
with every other cleat cut out in the center to make the tread 
self-cleaning. The carcass is built of 100% Full-Floating Cord 
—no friction causing cross cords to wear out in a hurry. 


THIS FREE BOOK TELLS THE STORY OF 
SAVINGS: Big Handbook of Tires for Farm Service. 
Tells all you want to know about tires for tractors and farm 
implements. How to make changeovers, etc. No obligation. 
Write Dept. FS-19, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 14,.4 





- > 


That’s the tire you want 
for tough jobs. That’s the 
tire that saves you money 
on any kind of job! 


This new tire costs more to 





PLYFLEX—A layer of this 
new rubber material distrib- 
utes stresses throughout the tire 
—prevents ply seraration—checks 
local weakness. 
PLY-LOCK-—the Goodrich 
way of locking the plies about 
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HOW TRIPLE PROTECTION WORKS 


manufacture. But it is sold 
for the same price as other 
standard truck tires! See 
your Goodrich Truck Tire 
dealer. Start getting more 
for your tire dollar. 





the bead—protects the tire from 
breaks caused by short plies tear- 
ing loose. 
100% FULL-FLOATING 
CORD-—celiminates cross 
cords from ail plies~reduces heat 
in the tire 12%. 




















. Silvertowns 


FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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HOW T0 CUT 
WORMY FRUIT LOSSES 


To Kill Codling Moth 
back up spraying with 


Tree Bands.. 


Beta Naphthol bands kill the 
worms your spraying misses. 
From 50% to 87% of the 
worms on a tree enter the 
bands and are killed. 


TheU.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and your State Ex- 
periment Station say, ‘‘Band 
your trees for more effective 
codling moth control.” 


American Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical Corporation does not 
make tree bands. But we sup- 
ply Aero Brand Beta 
Naphthol and Cod-Ban to 
reputable tree-band manufac- 
turers in every apple section. 


FREE. Send your name and 
address for free leaflet giving 
complete instructions for pre- 
paring trees for banding and 
name of nearest tree-band 
manufacturer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Insecticide Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 














FOR COLD DIP TREE BANDS 


Drona rer normed 


FOR HOT DIP TREE BANDS 
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Suggestions to Beginners in Nut Growing 


Tue CONSIDERABLE number of in- 
quiries concerning the growing of nuts 
which have been received by the writer 
the past winter suggests the advisability 
of addressing a few remarks to the be- 
ginner in nut growing. ’ 

It should be understood that commer- 
cial nut plantings in the North are still 
highly speculative. There is, however, a 
place for a few nut trees on every farm. 
A few trees of good varieties, well cared 
for, will supply a variety of nuts for 
home use and a few for sale. Grafted 
trees in most cases will bear as early or 
earlier than young fruit trees, and often 
as reliably. 

Nut trees are very suitable for odd 
corners of land that are too rough for 
cultivation, or they may be used for shade 
trees near farm buildings or along the 
highway. If set in such locations, they 
must receive good care or they will fail. 

Nut trees as received from the nursery 
are disappointing to the uninitiated. The 
long, clubby tap root with very few finer 
roots is wholly unlike the root systems 
of a fruit tree. The trees when set also 
do not start off with the pep of a young 
fruit tree. 

The trees when received should be care- 
fully heeled in in a moist place until 
planting time. Set them slightly deeper 
than they stood in the nursery, pack good 
surface soil firmly around the roots, wa- 
ter well, and if possible mulch the ground 
heavily to conserve moisture and keep 
down weed growth. If drought threatens, 
water the trees freely. Use no fertilizers 
the first year. 

While the trees are young, keep down 
weeds if possible, either by cultivation or 
mulching. Where weeds and grass are 
allowed to grow, it is advisable to cut 
them twice during the season and pile 
them under the trees as a mulch. This 
should be supplemented by the use of a 
nitrogenous fertilizer. Nut trees will re- 
spond to good care as well as fruit trees. 
However, it should be emphasized: Do 
not expect too much the first year. 


Space does not permit variety recom- 
mendations but a suggestion as to the 
kinds of nuts suitable for the North may 
be of interest: Black walnuts, Persian 
or English walnuts, Japanese walnuts 
and heart-nuts, butternuts, hickories, 
northern pecans, filberts and oriental 
blight resistant chestnuts. Not all are 
available in named varieties, nor are all 
adapted to all parts of the North. Fur- 
ther information may be found in Cornell 
Bulletin 573 which may be had from G. 
L. Slate, secretary, Northern Nut Grow- 
ers’ Association, Geneva, N.Y. A list of 
nurseries selling grafted named varieties 
of nut trees is also available from the 
secretary for a stamp. 





J. A. Neilson Dies 


Pror. JAMES A. NEILSON, special- 
ist in nut culture at the Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich., died Feb- 
ruary 11, 1935. Prof. Neilson was born 
in Ontario in 1880 and educated at the 
University of Toronto and the Iowa State 
College. Prior to going to Michigan he 
was an extension head with the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture, later going to 
the University of Manitoba in the same 
capacity. W. K. Kellogg of Battle Creek, 
Mich., brought Prof. Neilson to his farm 
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as a research worker in nut cy 

later became attached to the Mk - 
State College as a nut specialist. He pa ; 
an active and enthusiastic member of ie 
Northern Nut Growers’ Association its 
president for one year, 1930-31, and 
member of its board of directors at the 
time of his death. 

_ Prof. Neilson was particularly active 
in searching out and bringing ‘to Notice 
new and superior nut trees. He also de. 
veloped the paraffin method of Protecting 
newly transplanted trees and shrubs. His 
energy and enthusiasm will be greatly 
missed in the field of nut culture, 

H. A. Cardinell of the Department of 
Horticulture, Michigan State College 
will take over the work with nuts in 
Michigan, - 

G. L. State, Sec’y, 
Geneva, N.Y, 





Can You Set An Orchard For 
2!/, Cents A Tree? 


HIS is the cost of setting Block No. 1 
of Orchard No. 1 on the Davis Farms at 
Weston, Mo. The method employed was 
somewhat unusual in that it provided for 
the use of very little labor. Two corn- 
planter check-row wires were marked at 
40-foot intervals. One of these wires was 
stretched along the front of the block 
and running to east and west. This wire 
was left permanent throughout the set- 
ting of the trees. The other wire was 
run at right angles to the stationary wire 
and was set running to north and south. 
The holes were dug at each marker on 
the wire by means of a post-hole auger. 

When all the holes in the row were 
dug, the north and south wire was moved 
to the next marker on the east and west 
wire and the row of trees set. 


Thus a crew of only three men was 
used. Two men dug the holes with augers 
and reset the north and south wire as 
necessary, while a third man set the trees 
in the holes and tamped them. By this 
method, it was possible to set the full 10 
acres in a day at an actual cost of 24 
cents per tree—W. D. Davis. 
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The “C.-E.” TRACTOR 
} The 100% Job for Small Acreage 
Ae A quality built small tractor that does hon- 
aS hh est to goodness work. inbuilt power and 
48\\ traction plus correct hitching and quickly, 
easilyadjusted implements, enables itto walk 
away with any farm job—plowing, disc- 
-\ ing, vi =e a yi Se etc. Pn ati 
be}=JE} tires. See your dealer or write direct. 

é CLEVELAND ENGINEERING COR 

20090 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


, = hospitality a very 


personal consideration has 
made the Bellevue, your home 
in Philadelphia, one 
of the World’s best 
known hotels. 


Rates Begin at $3.50 
BELLEVUE 


STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT 
General Manager 
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Na REXFORM 
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REMAINS IN 
SUSPENSION 





uREXFORM is the improved 
lead arsenate because of its 
many distinctive properties. 


Remains in Suspension= 
This assures all Arsenate of Lead 
getting onto the foliage and fruit 
as none settles to the bottom of the 
tank to be scraped out as waste. 


UNIFORM COVERAGE 


Spreads Uniformly—NuREX- | 
FORM provides an even spread 
over foliage and fruit. No unpro- 
tected gaps are left where the chew- 
ing insects may attack. 


Mixes well with Lime Sul- 
phur—in NuREXFORM the reaction 
between Lime Sulphur and Arsenate 
of Lead is so definitely minimized 
that it stays in suspension even 
when used as a combination spray. 


CONVENIENCE 


For ease of handling and for 
effective control of codling 
moth and many other chewing 

insects, use NuREXFORM, 
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ARE YOU PLANNING YOUR 
OWN COLD STORAGE 


(Continued from page 7) 


on the farm undoubtedly could not be 
made to justify itself. Where larger 
average crops are involved, the grow- 
er must figure, in addition to the rate 
of commercial storage, his distance 
from the plant and the transportation 
and handling charges involved. Meth- 
ods of marketing the crop must also 
be considered. Where a large grower 
is so located that he can easily dis- 
pose of his output through a terminal 
market with good cold storage facili- 
ties, and excessive transportation and 
handling charges are not a bugaboo, 
he does not need his own storage. 


The large grower, however, who’ 


disposes of his crop in smaller quan- 
tities and direct from the orchard, 
will find a distinct advantage in hav- 
ing the crop under his own storage 
roof, where it can be packed as sold. 
Every cent thus saved from trans- 


| portation, remote storage and han- 


dling charges goes to swell the year’s 
profits. 

How much to invest in storage con- 
struction can also be based upon what 
the grower has spent in other years 


| prices. Upon checking over his rec- 
ords, one large grower found that he 


| had spent $37,000 in cold storage 


charges alone during the five sea- 
sons previous to 1934. Upon investi- 
gation he found that he could build 
a 30,000-bushel cold storage on his 
own farm for considerably less than 
this figure. 


What type of construction is best | 


| SAVES TIME AND TROUBLE 


for the grower-owned cold storage? 
Again location, weather factors and | 
individual considerations enter into | 
the question. At the beginning of 


this article are a number of illustra- | 
| tions showing farm storage plants of 
varying sizes and different types of | 
construction. It is possible in certain | # 
instances to remodel an existing build- | 


ing and thus convert it for storage 
purposes. 
the soundness of construction of the 
existing building, this may be prac- 
tical in certain cases for air-cooled 
storage, although the extra cost of 
properly insulating an old or improp- 
erly constructed building makes this 
questionable from an economic stand- 
point. 

Where one is going to invest in 
mechanical refrigeration it will most 
certainly pay to begin with a properly 
constructed building. Under most 
conditions masonry buildings are to 
be preferred to frame structures, as 
they are more likely to be tight and 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Depending largely upon | 
| CHEMICAL CO. 





WILL NOT CLOG 
SCREENS or NOZZLES 





OR more effective control of 

codling moth and many other 
chewing insects, this year, try 
NuREXFORM—the Improved Arse- 
nate of Lead. A trial will convince 
you. Its unequaled suspension, more 
uniform spread and non-clogging 


aie . ~ | features will make you a regular Nu- 
upon marketing costs, to say nothing Ce reenqses arene 
of what he may have lost through low | ” “Y ines 


STAYS IN SUSPENSION 


NuREXFORM remains in suspension. 
It is always uniformly mixed with 
water. None of the material settles 
to the bottom of the tank, to be 
scraped out as waste sediment; no 
clogged screens or nozzles, 


On critical applications, the time 


| you save with NuREXFORM in not 


having to stop and clean out clog- 
ged screens and nozzles may 
mean the difference between 
extra fancy” and just an 
average grade crop next fall. 
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SEASONABLE FASHIONS 











No. 3001—Matronly Chic. Designed for 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48-inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 39-inch 
material with 14% yards of 39-inch contrast- 
ing. 

No. 3031—Flatters Larger Figure. De- 
signed for sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48- 
inches bust. Size 36 requires 3%, yards of 
39 inch material with % yard of 18-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 3020—Graduation Days! Designed for 
sizes 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 12 re- 
quires 334 yards of 39-inch material. 

No. 3045—For Smart Juniors! Designed 
for sizes 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 12 
requires 3144 yards of 39-inch material. 

No. 3059—Lines That Slenderize! Designed 
for sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48-inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 41%, yards of 39-inch 
material with 4%, yard of 18-inch contrasting. 











Patterns may be secured by mail, postage 
prepaid, at 15 cents each from FASHION 
DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Be sure to state size required. Enclose 10 
cents additional for New Spring Fashion 
Magazine (15 cents where no pattern is 
ordered). 
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HOME INDUSTRIES RETURN 


By MARY LEE ADAMS 


WITHIN the last few years there 
has been a noticeable revival of such 
arts and crafts as may be carried on 
in the home. Just when and where it 
started may be in doubt but why it 
took such a pronounced up-swing 
finds an assured answer in the “De- 
pression,” that scapegoat of the lean 
years. 

We have ground for hope that the 
return may be permanent, since the 
crying need for cash, though the chief 
activating agency has yet been quick- 
ened and intensified by a genuine and 
growing appreciation of the superior 
worth and charm of the homemade, 
handmade article. 

Mechanical devices were hastened 
by the demand for time and labor- 
saving inventions. When the power 
loom and later the sewing machine 
made their bow to a dazzled world, 
the applause was great save among 
such hand weavers and sewing women 
as lost their jobs. The general pub- 
lic hailed them as a great improve- 
ment. 

Today we are not so sure. The new 
inventions have become necessities, 
but when we wish for something very 
special, something that combines use- 
fulness with an artistic touch, we hunt 
up the beautiful handwoven fabrics 
from away back in the hills, from the 
primitive neighborhoods where the 
spinning wheel has never’ ceased to 
hum. 

In our own homes the needles are 
clicking in the hands of young women 
intent upon creating smart knitted 
sport clothes. Some add materially to 
a slender income by creating new 
knitted designs for large establish- 
ments and also knit sport clothes for 
individual orders. 

When the far sequestered places 
awoke to the fact that there was a de- 
mand for their wares, they developed 
the true artizan pride in the quality 
of their work. Many centers of so 
called “Mountain Industries’ flour- 
ished under benevolent management 
and opened the way to greater com- 
fort and wider knowledge for hitherto 
cramped lives. 

While visiting a lovely locality in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, the extent 
to which the native arts and crafts are 
being exploited has been thrust upon 
my attention. Here, under the boughs 
of a roadside pine, the country potter 
has set up his wheel. About him 
cluster the curious. For the pleasure 
of the children he turns a lump of 
clay right before their eyes into a 
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shapely two-inch jug capable of ta. 
ing a fine glaze and, joy of joys 
bearing on its side the name oj 7 
= purchaser. ' 

anged for display upon the 

shelves of his roadside stands, att 
of enchanting jugs, pots, vases etc 
of lovely shape and hue, send ‘forth 
the gleam of varied glazes. In to 
line of hand work is the growth of 
native arts more apparent than jp 
these beautiful potteries. 

In small mountain industry shops 
dotted about in little towns and yj. 
lages, are found most interesting ex. 
amples of oldtime handmade furnj. 
ture. Admirably proportioned chests 
spool bedsteads, chairs, tables, all of 
walnut and maple, both originals and 
reproductions worn or rubbed smooth 
to a fine subdued luster. 

Very original are the inlaid trays 
of native wood, the well-built split 
withe wood baskets. Most unusual 
of all, the woven split withe folding 
screens, appropriate for screening 
bedrooms or kitchen from the living 
rooms in the simple holiday house of 
summertime. 

Homespuns of virgin wool, vege- 
table dyed, woven on looms operated 
by weavers whose far-off forbears 
used the same methods, are absolutely 
unrivalled. So with the blankets and 
soft scarfs all of pure wool. A friend 
of mine has a loom of her own and 
uses it to meet expenses. Another 
supported herself for years in con- 
fort, traveling from city to city, sell- 
ing and taking orders for hooked 
rugs, for which she herself made the 
designs and supervised the work. In 
many directions home industries are 
opening up new fields of endeavor. 

Though the urgent need for cash 
has without doubt quickened the 
growth of persgnal enterprise, I do 
not believe that it is by any means 
always the prime factor in such ef- 
forts. The urge toward some sort of 
esthetic expression is normal in all 
human beings. In some it is irre- 
sistible. The result of such expres- 
sion may be of doubtful artistic 
worth, as when the mountain boy 
goes wild on the jew’s-harp, but 
nothing gives him quite the same 
thrill. 

_ Life offers varying satisfactions to 
rich and poor, but to all alike there 
are few delights so keen as success 
ful expression of individual capabili- 
ties. Thousands of people in both 
the rural and town settings have to- 


day found joy in the creation of 


beautiful and useful articles. 
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ARE YOU PLANNING YOUR 
OWN COLD STORAGE? 


(Continued from page 19) 


more easily insulated. Construction 
of any kind should not be undertaken, 
however, without the benefit of ad- 
vice from a cold storage expert, 
whether a building contractor or a 
representative of a reliable firm spe- 
cializing in insulation materials or re- 
frigeration machinery. Anyone of 
such a company will gladly furnish 
information and advice on construc- 
tion free of charge, and in most cases 
will even work out plans in detail to 
fit the grower’s needs. 

If after hard thinking upon the 
problem of operating your fruit farm 
as a sound business proposition you 
have come to the conclusion that your 
own storage will prove a profitable in- 
yestment, do not allow yourself to 
fall into the error of false economy 
in constructing or equipping the 
plant. Legitimate saving is, of course, 
to be encouraged, but do not skimp 
on the type of building materials, 
amount of insulation, or capacity of 
refrigerating compressor. 

When the refrigeration engineer 
specifies a certain amount of insula- 
tion, the grower may consider it to be 
excessive and object to the necessary 
expenditures. Sometimes a compro- 
mise is effected, and the grower feels 
he has saved some money by reducing 
the amount of insulation. Afterwards 
it may appear that he has, as he may 
be able to operate his storage at the 
specified temperature. The truth may 
be that he is spending the money he 
saved on insulation on operating 
costs, as the increased heat losses 
through the substandard insulation 
make necessary longer hours of oper- 
ation with increased power expenses 
and added wear on the machinery. 
What appears at first to be a saving 
may in the end prove a costly ex- 
penditure. 

Insulating materials are now avail- 
able in a variety of forms, and a sat- 
isfactory material may be had for al- 
most any building situation that might 
arise. Some of them possess a cer- 
tain amount of structural strength, 
while others do not contribute in this 
way to the building. These materials 
may be classified according to the 
form in which they are furnished and 
used, as follows: (1) rigid or board 
type; (2) semi-flexible; (3) soft 
flexible or blanket forms; (4) dry 
fill; (5) wet fill; (6) miscellaneous. 
An efficient insulating material should 
possess the following qualities: (1) a 
high thermal or insulating value; (2) 
non-absorption of moisture; (3) fire 
resistance; (4) vermin or rodent 
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“YOU SAY YOUR FORD DEALER LET YOU 
TRY THAT TRUCK BEFORE YOU BOUGHT IT?” 


“SURE, CHARLIE...HE WANTED ME TO PROVE TO 


MYSELF WHAT THIS 1935 FORD V-8 TRUCK WILL DO” 


“THAT’S something new, “Hope they didn’t change that 
isn’t it?” V-8 engine.” 
“Sure is. Ford says this is the “Just added crankcase ventila- 


greatest truck he ever built. And _tion. But the brakes are new. 
Ford dealers are so sure of it | Have cast iron drums with cool- 
that they are willing to lettruck ing ribs that shed the heat. And 
owners make their own tests, if | this new clutch is a great idea. 
they are really in the market for | Pedal pressure is lower when 
a new truck. Matter of fact, I  yourengine is idling. But as en- 
had an idea this V-8 used too gine speed increases, the plate 
much gas until I tried it myself pressure increases, which means 
and stacked it up alongside my _less slippage at high speeds. Bet- 
old ‘four’.” ter cooling too. Larger radiator 

“Shucks, Tom, you should and larger water pump impellers. 
have known Ford would never But the biggest improvement is 
build a truck that would cost a _‘ the new load distribution. Mov~- 
lot to keep up. He madehisrep- ing the front spring and the en- 
utation on building cars and §1ne forward gives more room in 
trucks that we farmers could thecaband moves the load-center 
afford to buy and afford to run. forward. That means less over- 
But tell me... what’s new about hang, better braking, more even 
this 1935 truck?” tire and brake wear.” 

“Say, Tom... I thought last 
year’s Ford V-8 Truck was the 


room and elbowroom. Theseat’s ‘finest truck T ever saw, but I 
wider and it’s adjustable. The tess this one’s even better. 
whole cab is lined and the roof “It sure is, Charlie, and it’s 
and dash are insulated. Clear- built for BOTH heavy-duty 
Vision Ventilation in the door hauling and fast delivery ser- 
windows. Large screened cowl vice. It’s the only truck in 
ventilator. And the windshield America at any price that gives 
opens by simply turning thisone us farmers so many features we 
handle.” want and need.” 


THE NEW 1935 


\ 
/ 


“New cab, for one thing. Look 
how comfortable it is. More leg 
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GRASSELLI 


Arsenate of Lead 

Bordeaux Mixture 

Calcium Arsenate 

Dutox 

Lime Sulphur 

loro—a new contact 
insecticide 

Manganar 

P. A. C. Formaldehyde 
Dust 

Sulphate of Nicotine 

And many others 


es THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY Mam 
CRM UND ED 1839 





{oe nationally known trade mark, backed 
by a 96 year old quality reputation, on 
packages of Spray and Dust Materials, is your 
assurance of most satisfactory results in the 
control of insects and fungi. 

GRASSELLI Insecticides are prepared from 
carefully selected materials, which are properly 
combined under the supervision of experienced 
and capable chemists. You can depend upon = 
uniform chemical and physical properties in 
Grasselli Insecticides. 

Endorsed by great numbers of successful 
growers eve ere, GRASSELLI Spray Products 
assure you dependable orchard protection. 


BUY BY THIS TRADE MARK 


i. 


Incorporated CLEVELAND, OHIO HE 








— 


TRIANGLE COPPER SULPHATE 
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gives best results in home mixed 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


Always uniform—99% pure! 

Write for free booklet, “Bordeaux 

Mixture —Its Preparation and Use”. 
e 

NICHOLS COPPER CO. 


A Unit of the Phelps Dodge Corporation 
4 WALL ST.,N.Y.C. - 230 N. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO 
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proof; (5) odorless; (6) ease of 
handling ; (7) not deteriorating reaq- 
ily; (8) light weight,-and (9) possi- 
bility of thorough sealing against pen- 
etration of air. 

Selection of a proper type of insy- 
lation is extremely important and in- 
stances can be cited where failure to 
use a material meeting these specifica- 
tions proved costly. A single rat, for 
instance, has been known to ruin 
more than $50.00 worth of apples be- 
fore he could be killed. A water- 
proofing material imparted a disagree- 
able taste to stored products for two 
seasons before the odor wasted away. 

As Clarence E. Baker of Purdue 
Experiment Station points out, from 
studies he has made, types of refrig- 
eration machinery vary from the more 
or less antiquated direct expansion or 
circulating system to the modern air- 
conditioned plant where the tempera- 
ture and relative humidity are thermo- 


' statically controlled. The air-condi- 


tioned system is so much more effi- 
cient than other types that most really 
modern storage plants are equipped 
with it in one form or another, even 
though in first cost it is the most ex- 
pensive. Such a system may consist 
of a central air conditioning unit in 
which the air used in the entire plant 
is cooled and humidified, and circu- 
lated through ducts to the different 
rooms, or a small individual unit used 
in each room. 

Do not make the costly mistake of 
installing too small a compressor. The 
refrigeration engineer figures the heat 
losses through the building under con- 
sideration, calculates the refrigeration 
load of the product to be stored, adds 
a safety factor and determines the 
size of the compressor necessary to 
meet these demands. Again a com- 
promise is sometimes made with a 
grower who feels that he must save 
a few hundred dollars by buying a 
smaller machine. Here again the 
economy may prove to be a false one. 
A large or oversized machine that will 
carry the peak load easily and the or- 
dinary load on short hours of opera- 
tion will operate more efficiently, and 
should give many years of trouble- 
free service. Future additions to the 
plant may even be made without pro- 
viding additional machinery. An un- 
dersized machine, on the other hand, 
besides furnishing questionable stor- 
age conditions, will necessarily oper- 
ate for longer hours, increasing op- 
erating expenses somewhat, but, much 
more serious, a costly breakdown may 
result after a few years from the 
constant overload of the machinery. 

Fruit growing is a business, and 
the more the grower can control every 
operation on a business basis, much 

(Continued on page 29) 
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FIRE BLIGHT CONTROL 


(Continued from page 12) 


to canker control will depend on find- 
ing a penetrating substance which will 
kill the bacteria and be relatively non- 
injurious to living bark tissue. A 
method based on this principle would 
not only increase the rate at which 
the work could be carried on, but 
would require somewhat less skal 
than the surgical method. More 
branches could be saved, thus pre- 
serving bearing wood and maintain- 
ing the normal shape of the tree. 

In recent years, Day has introduced 
in California a solution of zinc chlo- 
ride for treating pear cankers, which 
is now in wide use in that State. Some 
growers have obtained satisfactory re- 
sults over a period of at least eight 
years. Others report instances ‘of poor 
control or of injury, the latter in some 
cases being traced to the use of too 
concentrated solutions, The zinc chlo- 
ride solution is commonly painted 
over the canker surface and for some 
distance beyond the margins. Favor- 
able reports of its use on a limited ex- 
perimental scale on apple cankers 
have come from Tennessee and Ohio. 
In New York, zinc chloride, cadmium 
sulphate and cobalt nitrate solutions 
have been tested on apple and pear, 
but the method as yet has not been 
developed sufficiently to warrant its 
use on a commercial scale. However, 
encouraging results have been se- 
cured, especially from the use of cad- 
mium sulphate. 

The use of an acetylene or gaso- 
line torch in canker control has been 
tested on a limited scale in New York 
during the past three seasons with 
promising results. As yet no recom- 
mendations can be made. 


It is recommended that growers 
make as thorough a clean-up as pos- 
sible during the winter, thus reducing 
the sources of inoculum to a mini- 
mum, This should include not only 
cankers within the orchard and neigh- 
boring orchards, but also all suscep- 
tible trees in dooryards and along 
fence rows. As mentioned above, this 
must of course be followed by fre- 
quent and careful inspections during 
the growing season. 

Finally it should be emphasized 
that at present there is no adequate 
control measure for severe outbreaks 
of fire blight after the infections have 
appeared, With the blight prevalent 
throughout a tree, it is evident that it 
is then too late to do much about it. 
The development of a commercial or- 
chard is a long time proposition and 
no fruit grower can afford to gamble 
with a fire blight epidemic. 

In recent years emphasis on blight 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Buy The Tractor With 
These Big Advantages... 


ET all the value you can for your money 

- » buy a Model “M” , , only tractor 

in its price class that meets ALL. re- 
quirements of low cost operation. Lower first 
cost. Low fuel cost . . an owner reports 
plowing on distillate at 7 cents per acre. Low 
maintenance .. only tractor in its price class 
with carburized, hardened gears. Working 
parts run in oil, Anti-friction bearings, 


See the Model “M” work before you buy. 
Comfortable to operate. Easy to maneuver 
- - ideal for orchard work. Standard and 
wide track models. Send for FREE catalog. 
Also ask for information on full A-C line of 
tractors, plows, tillage tools, threshers, com- 
bines, etc. Mail ‘coupon today to Dept. 16, 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
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United States Rubber Compan 
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@ BURNS DISTILLATE 
@ 27+ HORSEPOWER 
@ 4 SPEEDS FORWARD 


@ REMOVABLE CYLINDER 
SLEEVES 








Model “‘K-O" —48 drawbar H.P, 
A-C Oil Tractors do the work at 
LOWEST FINAL COST. Lower 
Maintenance .. . internal pressures 
are less than one-third those used 
in the compression type. 





Only 

a few experts 
know why 

“U S” rubber boots 
wear so well 

but millions of men 
know that they do. 
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For LONGER AND BETTER PROTECTION AGAINST 


CODLING MOTH 











HERE’S 
THE TRUTH ABOUT 
THE KILLING POWER 


of S-W 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 


e Sherwin-Williams Arsenate of Lead does not contain any cheap in- 
gredient or astringent. It is just 98 per cent pure Arsenate of Lead 


possessing physical properties that insure a high deposit uniformly 
distributed as a blotchy covering on your apples. Facts based on scien- 
tific research are what you want. These two apples selected at random 

















and sprayed under identical labora- 
tory conditions tell their own story. 


LAB. NO. 1431 

This apple was given four sprays of Sher- 
win-Williams Arsenate of Lead—3 pounds 
to 100 gallons of water. Total deposit 
143 micrograms of unadulterated arsenic 
oxide per square inch . . . just 50% more 
killing power to the square inch than its 
sister apple, sprayed under identical con- 
ditions, but using Arsenate of Lead con- 
taining an astringent. S-W Arsenate of 
Lead contains no deflocculator or astrin- 
gent, insuring the maximum possible de- 
posit and high toxicity. 


LAB. NO. 1432 
This apple, identical in every respect to 
the one used in test 1431, was sprayed 
with an astringent type of Arsenate of Lead 
stated to contain 93% active ingredients 
and an alum content of 214% to 3%. 
Total deposit under identical spraying con- 
ditions yielded only 99 micrograms of ar- 
senic oxide per square inch, 


Y 





Codling Moth Control Service 


oa 
Is Yours a FREE! ; 


This new practical plan tells you how and when & 
Z 
2 





to spray, offers definite helpful informafion. on 
trapping codling moths, and banding trees & ~ 
catch the worms. This service is yours wi 


charge . . . Write Insecticide Department, THE ~ 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 101 Prospect Aye ~~ 
5 


enue, CLEVELAND, Ohio. a. 


There is no _ sub- 
stitute for KILL- 
ING POWER 
when _  Codling 
Moth attacks. And 
only a_ hard-hit- 
ting, two-fisted 
Arsenate of Lead 
can stop codling 
moth larvae. Be- 
fore you experi- 
ment, remember— 
it costs no more to 
use S-W Arsenate 
of Lead. It costs 
no more to have 
its 50% increased 
deposit unhindered 
by  deflocculators 
or astringents. 





SHERWIN- 


SPRAY AND DUST 
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For Scab Control, Fine Color and Finish 

















use the new DRY LIME SULFUR 
MULSOID. SULFUR schedule 


Wy 
WOW 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PROOUCTS 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PRODUCTS 





THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
Sect sanen TCES ae FACTORY. CLevELaNe Oe 


WILLIAMS 
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The pressure 

is under abso- 

lute automatic 

control when you use 

OSPRAYMO Sprayer. 

Automatic Agitator as- 

sures even distribution of 

the spray chemicals. An Auto- 

matic Strainer Cleaner prevents 

clogging and makes possible the 
Underneath Suction Feed. 





/OSPRAYMO 


SPRAYERS 


Built mm a factory devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of Field Orchard 
Sprayers, Machines equipped with latest 
improved devices, many exclusive. Rug- 
gedly built for long hard service. 
FREE 1935 Catalog shows many new 
models including a practjcal Combination 
Field and Orchard Sprayer. Profusely 
illustrated. Write today for your copy. 


Field Force Pump Co. 
Dept. A 
Elmira, N. Y. 
” 
Makers of 
Sprayers for 


More Than 
53 Years, 











FRUIT TREES 


Virginia’s Largest Growers of Fruit Trees. Can 
still furnish trees for commercial planters. 
Plant now. Trees will be more scarce than 
ever next year. 


WE OFFER IN PEACH 


15-24 in, 2-3 ft. 8-4 ft 
as v.60 sc ccces 1000 
Brackett. 1500 1500 500 
Carman.......,-- 600 400 300 
Sees 500 300 200 
Golden Jubilee 200 300 100 
Wescccess 1500 1000 
OS SPS 300 300 300 
EF cog caveccccs 500 300 300 
Ee oscsoece 300 400 200 
armor apes 150 50 
pers Red... .. 
ae eecescccece 200 — 100 
South Haven..... 2 
ee 300 600 200 
IN APPLE WE OFFER 
Ben Davis New Red Rome 
num N. W. Greening 
Delicious Rome Beauty 
wry Williams Red 
Newtown Pippin inesaps 
New Red Delicious Y Yellow Transparent 
orl 


Send us your Want List for Special Quotations and Illustrat. 
ed Price List offering 800 varieties of Fruits and Ornamentals 


TITUS NURSERY COMPANY 
WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 

















PROTECT YOUR APPLES 


EARLY BIRD TREE BANDS 


Agents wanted in Every Apple Growing Center 
Write for Sample and Prices 


Edwin H. House, Mfr., Saugatuck, Mich. 


= STRAWBERRIES 


) Allen’s 1935 Berry-Book De- 
scribes Best Methods, 
Plants, Varieties, Fairfax, 
ett, Catskill, etc. Copy Free. 












t 

Op: 

THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 

264 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Md. 
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BLACK RASPBERRIES 
PROVE PROFITABLE 


(Continued from page 9) 


jurious raspberry pests. The prac- 
tice of removing the old fruiting 
canes immediatély after harvest was 
particularly important. 

A production of 50 gallons of 
raspberries on one-eighth of an acre 
the second year after planting is 
worth serious consideration, especially 
when these may be sold at $1 per 
gallon, giving a: total return of $50. 
Such a crop may be produced in any 
section of the, country where black 


75 cents per gallon, giving a return 
of $140 the third year after planting 
and on which there was a labor cost 
of only $15 for harvesting has even 
greater significance. This raspberry 
patch under its present culture should 
be profitable for the next five to seven 
years. 

It must be stated that the rasp- 
berry patch and its culture is only a 
side-line for this grower. He con- 
tinues to operate his 80-acre farm, 
but he frankly admits that the one- 
eighth-acre of berries has given him 
a greater cash income than any other 
project on the farm. 

Perhaps there is an opportunity in 
nearly every community for a few 
raspberry producers to grow profit- 
able crops. For those interested the 
returns made furnish food for 
thought. Although larger yields are 
sometimes reported, these yields are 
large enough to be a goal which good 
growers may strive to attain. 





Pruning Aids Codling Moth 
Control 


THERE is no one thing which will com- 
pletely control codling moth, but a great 
many practices which help to do it. One 
of the most important of these, outside 
of regular spraying activities, is pruning. 
Proper pruning as an aid for codling 
moth control should do five things :. 

1. Open up the tree sufficiently ‘to al- 
low spray material to be. dniwen through 
the tree from the outside and from the 
inside. 

2. Make openings (three or four in a 
large tree) through which the “ground 
man” can reach the trunk and spray the 
fruit and branches from the inside. 


3. Remove low-hanging branches 
reaching within a foot of the ground, on 
which the apples are usually below grade 
in size and color and cannot be hit by 
the spray from one side. 

4. Lower the height of large trees 
within easy reach of the average spray 
streams, and 

5. Remove all broken and _ split 
branches, decayed stubs, knotholes, and 
other hibernating places where over-win- 
tering worms are usually found in large 
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raspberries can be grown profitably. ' 
A crop yield of 187% gallons sold at | 


DON’TSPRAYFRUIT 


your sprayer is equipped wi 
@TODD PERFECTION HOSESWINing 
Hose always straight, cannot kink 
operation of spray gun, will pay foro”. 
the first day’s use. Fits any spra: — 
broom. Will not leak under highest ; oa 
a. hog ~— Giant Size, Roa 
25. so Keen 
ener. Postpaid pees ry 


A B. TODD (Dept A) PPL TT en 








Make Your Little Farm Pay, 


ALL-AMERICAN Tractor 
arden ond farm 








Sav# money by buying direct 

fronr the largest berry &, and. 

basketfactory in the country, 
ee catalog. 


Write for our fr 
New Albany’ Bex. and Basket Co, Ben 102, Now Albany, ind, 


Overhead Irrigatio 


n 
~ 















It gives you'year-round pro- 
tection against. drought and 
frost. Costs: little. Easy 


=\ to install. Send today 
or FREE BOOK. 
ES WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 
6482 Dubois Sk, Detroit, Mich, 
















featuring— 


Unusually Com. 
fortable Rooms, 
Good Food, 
Carefully Pre- 
pared and Rates 
from: $2.50 Single 


In CLEVELAND it’s 
The HOLLENDEN 
* 


In COLUMBUS it’s 
| The NEIL HOUSE 
| * 





! 


|| In AKRON it’s 
The MAYFLOWER 
* 


In TOLEDO it’s 
The NEW SECOR 
® 


In MIAMI BEACH it’s 
The FLEETWOOD 
An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 
DeWitt Operated Hotels 


are located in the heart 
of their respective cities 


i 
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SHALL | KEEP BEES OR 
HIRE THEM? 


(Continued from page 8) 


re as much as 150 pounds. In 
less the locality is exception- 
for honey—which orchard 
ely is—an average of 40 
or 50 pounds per colony year in and 
ear out is good even for a profes- 
sional beekeeper. ; 

The second eommon error 1s to take 
the retail selling price of a pound of 
honey—normally around 20 to 25 
cents—and multiply the number of 

unds by it, considering that as the 
value of the crop. The truth is that 
the actual value of honey, as of other 
farm produce, is about one-third the 
retail selling price. In other words, 
the producer gets from 30 to 35 cents 
of the consumer’s dollar. Economists 
have been trying for years to increase 
this, but so far without noticeable 
success. The orchardist knows that 
this principle holds in regard to fruit; 
but for some unknown reason honey 
is considered an exception. 

All of which means that if you 
have the money to buy them, are suf- 
ficiently interested to take care of 
them, and sufficiently calloused to 
stings to be able to handle them in a 
practical manner, you may consider 
buying bees for your orchard. 

There is one other point, however, 
that should be mentioned. It is un- 
derstood that trees must not be 
sprayed while bees are working on the 
bloom. When hiring bees this is 
easily managed; they are moved in 
and out again between sprays. If 
they are your own bees, kept in or 
near the orchard throughout the year, 
it is necessary that any dandelion, 
clover or other ground blooms upon 
which they might work be cut or har- 
rowed under before poison spray is 
applied. Otherwise your whole field 
force of bees may be wiped out. 

In hiring bees for your orchard, 
there is, to mention the saddest fea- 
ture first, the amount you must pay 
for their services. As this is a lump 
sum in hard cash it is apt to hurt 
more than it would if spread over a 
longer period. But if the amount is 
actually less than it would cost to 
keep your own bees for this purpose, 
then it pays to consider it, even 
though you might be able to take care 
of the bees yourself. Renting bees 
for orchard work is a comparatively 
new business, with rates not yet 
established. Prices paid range from 
$5 per colony down to as low as 
$1.50. The lower rate is undoubtedly 
too low for the beekeeper, and the 
higher rate has, during the last few 
(Continued on page 28) 
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FOR PROVEN CONTROL OF 


CODLING MOTH 


Spray your trees with ORTHOL-K... the 
PROVEN Oil Spray for summer use...with 
a nation-wide record of Proven Results 


Ee 





@ Remarkable results have been 
obtained during the last few years 
in control of Codling Moth by 
the use of Oil Spray in the Lead 
Arsenate applications. 

The most outstanding of these 
results have been obtained with 
ORTHOL-K, the ORTHO Oil 
Spray for summer use. 


ORTHOL-K has long since passed 
the experimental stage. Used on 
thousands of acres over a succes- 
sion of seasons, it has reduced the 
percentage of wormy apples in an 
amazing way. 

Itkills theeggs, reduces “stings,” 
and adds greatly to the effective- 
ness of the Lead Arsenate. Com- 
bined with Nicotine Sulphate, it 
has proven a highly satisfactory 


and economical substitute for the 
Oil-Lead Arsenate combination. 
At thé same ‘time this combina- 
tion is a: very effective clean-up 
spray for Red Mite, Scale; Aphids, 
Leafhoppers, .Case. Bearers, etc., 
and ends the problerz of residue 
removal. 


IMPROVED COPOSIL is a colloidal 
copper fungicide rated as safer 
than Bordeaux and other copper 
fungicides in control of Scab, 
Brooks’ Fruit Spot, Blotch, etc. 
Mixes readily with ORTHOL-K- 
Lead Arsenate or Nicotine Sul- 
phate combination. 


ORTHO SPREADER is an improved 
film builder to use with Arsenical, 
Sulphur-Arsenical, Lime-Sulphur, 
Bordeaux, and other copper 
sprays, as well as the Oil-Lead 
Arsenate combination. 

Write for 1935 ORTHO Spray 
Bulletin and full information on 
the ORTHO All-Pest Control 
Program. 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
NATIONAL STOCKYARDS, ILL. 

2082-B CENTER STREET, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


ORTHOL-K 
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& Lead Arsenate with ORTHO Spreader 
FOR CODLING MOTH 


(and ‘COPOSIL’ for Scab, Brooks’ Fruit Spot, etc. ) 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDERS 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio 








BEES 


BEES—PETTIT’S FIVE POUND ORCHARD PACKAGE 
proved far superior to smaller sizes. Four fifty-five each. 
MORLEY PETTIT, Albany, Georgia. 


THREE BAND ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. WRITE 
for prices on what you want. D. C. JACKSON, Funston, 
Georgia. 














BOOKS 


IF YOU WANT A COPY OF THE FAMOUS MRS. 
Fryer’s Cook Book, send $2.06 in any form to J. J. 
ALBERT & CO., Stanton Boulevard, Steubenville, Ohio. 





PLANTS 





FROST-PROOF CABBAGE, EACH BUNCH FIFTY, 
mossed, labeled variety name, Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, Early and Late Dutch, 
Postpaid: 200, 65c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.75. 
Onions Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda, Prizetaker, Postpaid: 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 6,000, $4.00. Tomato large, well 
rooted, open field grown, mossed, labeled with variety 
name. Livingston Globe, Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore, 
June Pink, McGee, Earliana, Gulf State Market, Early 
Detroit, Postpaid: 100, 50c; 200, 75c; 300, $1.00; 500, 
$1.50; 1,060, $2.50. Pepper mossed and labeled, Chinese 
Giant, Bull Nose, Ruby King, Red Cayenne, Postpaid: 
100, 75c; 200, $1.00; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50. Full count, 
prompt shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. 
UNION PLANT COMPANY, Texarkana, Arkansas. 








DAIRY STOCK 


FOR PRACTICALLY PURE HOLSTEIN AND GUERN- 
sey calves, write EDGEWOOD DAIRY FARMS, R-15, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


FRUIT GROWERS' SUPPLIES 
————  —— 
GRAFTING WAX, SPRAYER TANKS, HOSE, GUNS. 
All Insecticides, Tree Bands. Everrthing tbr_ the Fruit 
Growers. JOHN BACON INC., Gasport, New York. 
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GRAFTING WAX AND TREE HEALANT 


GRAFTWAX FOR GRAFTING TREES. USE COLD 
or warm. Water proof, e’astit, adhesive. ‘Vill pot shrink 
or crack. Prevents, fermentation, gee” fungus. bac- 
teria. Hastens unidn. gals -woundis. ‘Prevents decay. 
Preserves stored scions. 12-0z. 50c Postpaid. CLARION 
DEVELOPMENT CO., INC., (A), Clarion, Pennsylvania. 


IRRIGATION 


FOR SALE: QUANTITY OF USED IRRIGATION 
equipment. Write CARROLL M. MARCH, Muskegon 
Heights, Michigan. 


NURSERY STOCK 


FOR SALE—TREES OF THE FAMOUS LADY APPLE, 
which sells for as much as $20.00 per barrel and is much in 
demand for export as well as locally. 3-year trees $1.00 
each, $10.00 per dozen. Write for Complete Price List 
offering more than 800 varieties of Fruits and Ornamentals. 
TITUS NURSERY COMPANY, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


BUDDED WALNUT AND PECAN TREES. BEST 
hardy northern varieties Early and prolific bearers of 
large thin-shelled nuts. Catalog free. INDIANA NUT 
NURSERY, Box 123, Rockport, Indiana. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS—SEND ME SKETCH, PICTURE OR MODEL 
of your new invention. I will give you prompt report on 
its probable patentability based on a search of the patent 
records for a small charge. 

PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, VINES, etc., can now be 
protected by Patents. I can furnish copies of any or 
all plant patents issued to date. 

GEORGE E. COOK 
Registered Patent Attorney 
international Bidg., 1319 F Street Washington, D. C. 


JAMES ATKINS 
Registered Patent Attorney _ 

Munsey Building Washington, D. C. 
Inventions patented. 'Trade-marks and copyrights 
registered 
Correspondence solicited 












































OUR MANUFACTURER-CLIENTS NOW WANT AD- 
ditional improved inventions, patented or _ unpatented. 
What have you? CHARTERED INSTITUTE, Dept. 58, 
Rarrister Building, Washington, D. C 


PERSONALS 


WE BUY INDIAN AND LINCOLNHEAD PENNIES! 
Indianheads worth up to $50.00 each; Lincelnheads $2.00 
each, uncirculated. Other rare coins, $2500.00. Send 10c 
TODAY for complete list. Dept. AF2, AMERICAN COIN 
COMPANY, Traders Bldg., Chicago. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE- 
weight professional enlargements and eight guaranteed 
Never-Fade Perfect Tone Prints. 25¢ coin. RAYS 
PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin, 























ONE DAY SERVICE. ROLLS DEVELOPED AND 
PRINTED, 25c coin. Beautiful permatone prints, two 
enlargements. Acme Developing Studio, Box 3576-Z, St. 
Paul, Minresota. 


FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE, 25c COIN, INCLUD- 
ing two enlargements. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, 
Box 829, La Crosse, Wis. 


TWO PROFESSIONAL DOUBLE WEIGHT ENLARGE- 
ments and eight guaranteed prints. 25c. MAYS PHOTO 
SHOP, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


EIGHT GUARANTEED PRINTS AND TWO ao. 


sional double weight enlargements. 25c. PERFE 
FILM SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
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MILLION FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, WAKE- 
fields, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Marion Market, Red 
Rock. Yellow, Crystal Wax, Valencia Prizetaker onion 
plants. Either above varieties 500-50c; 1,000-$1.00 and 
charges. Will ship C.0.D. Free catalog tomato and other 
plants. Prompt shipment, safe arrival and_ satisfactory 
este guaranteed. OMEGA PLANT FARMS, Omega, 
Jeorvia. 
CABBAGE, ONION, TOMATO, PEPPER PLANTS. IF 
you are interested in dependable quality and_ service 
wholesale, write CRESCENT FARMS, Sumner, Georgia. 
GOOD SERVICE AND QUALITY PLANTS THAT WILL 
produce real crops. Cabbage, $1.00; onion, 70c; tomato, 
25: nepper, $2.00. per thousand. FARMERS EX- 








$1. 
“CHANGE, Waldo, Florida. 








“+ POROUS HOSE IRRIGATING 


WRITE ABOUT POROUS HOSE IRRIGATING. B. & 
B. IRRIGATING SYSTEM, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HORTICULTURE STUDENTS AND GRADUATES 
available for work in all lines of the profession—both 














summer and permanent. If interested, write to ROGER | 


DICKINSON, Horticulture Club, Iowa State College, 
Ames, lowa. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING STRAWBERRY 








Plants: 250,000 Missionary @ $1.75 per 1000; 200,000 
Blakemore @ $2.25 per 1,000; 100,000 Klondike @ 
$2.25 per 1,000; 100,000 Aroma @ $2.50 per 1.000; 
50,000 Gandy @ $2.75 per 1.000; 50,000 Premier @ $3.00 
per 1,000. CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

300 MASTODON EVERBEARING $2.75. 100 GEM 
Everbearing $1.75. Dorsett, Fairfax 300-—-$1.95. Catalog. 
OAKHILL NURSERY, New Buffalo, Michigan. 





SHALL | KEEP BEES OR 
HIRE THEM? 


(Continued from page 27) 


years, been too high for the orchard- 
ist. Although moving bees is routine 
work for a beekeeper, it is neverthe- 
less hard work, much of which has 
to be done at night and under a heavy 
nervous strain. 

Authorities advise one colony of 
bees per acre of orchard for best re- 
sults, but this will depend somewhat 
on the amount of bloom, and even 
more upon the variety. Wherever 
there are large blocks requiring cross- 
pollination it is, of course, necessary 
to provide bloom of the proper kind 
for this purpose. The usual method 
is to place the bouquets in pails or 
fruit jars, with water to keep them 
fresh, and hang these in the branches 
of trees requiring cross-pollination. 

When several orchards are under 
one management, the hired bees can 
be placed wherever they will do the 
most good. Frequently they are 
moved from one orchard to another 
with good results. 

A good beekeeper will see that the 
bees are securely shut in before they 
are moved. That is the rule. Still, it 
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is difficult to pile 50 or 6 hi 
bees, many of them heavy with he . 
and honey, onto a truck and t ; 
them over the road for te 

: : an hour 
two without having an openin: “4 
somewhere lar © char 

Se enough to let a 

out. There are apt to be some | 
bees by the time the load attive 
sometimes, even with the best of Hi 
there are a great many. A oe 
road is especially bad. Dug 
_ For the benefit of those who 
timid about bees, bear in mind fe 
these bees which have crawled . 
are not particularly vicious, The 
generally cluster on the screen a 
if a little smoke is used the hive 
be unloaded and placed with * 
trouble. When the hive has ting 
placed in position and the entrane 
opened, however, it is another story 
Bees that have been confined are apt 
to be in vicious mood when released 
They dash out and strike at anything 
within range. It is common practice 
to open the hives as soon as they are 
unloaded, but the men should fp 
allowed to get out of range—Iq) 
feet away, at least—before this js 
done. The beekeeper generally sees 
to this. 

It is also well to keep away from 
newly moved bees during the firs 
few hours, or if there is work that 
must be done near the hives, let the 
men who do it wear veils. The face 
and head are the bees’ favorite tar- 
gets. After they get to work on the 
bloom their temper improves. When 
the flowers are yielding nectar the 
bees pay scant heed to anything else, 

Occasionally a man gets stung from 
bees in the orchard, but no more of- 
ten than he might be stung by a 
hornet or bumble bee. Those who are 
afraid of bees can wear gloves and 
veils, which some of them keep from 
year to year for this purpose. Plac- 
ing bees in the orchard and working 
around them becomes merely a part 
of the year’s work. 

The use of protection when the o- 
casion demands it is an important 
point which orchardists should te- 
member, since the nature of their 
business demands bee service and 
brings them into contact with bees. 
Professional beekeepers wear veils— 
and gloves, too, when they need them 
—and there is no reason why the 
orchard worker should not do the 
same. The benefits are invariably 
worth more than the trouble involved. 





Lief Verner, staff horticulturist at the 
university experiment farm, Kerneysville, 
has resigned to become head of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture at Idaho State Uni- 
versity, Moscow. Mr. Verner came to West 
Virginia several years ago from Idaho. 

His place at West Virginia is being filled 
by Dr. L. R. Batjer from Cornell Univer- 
sity. 
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DETROIT "353" 


Here is the most economical and easily 
handled cutter on the market : 
@ It goes anywhere, cuts anything, and 
enables one man to do the work of four 
or more with hand scythes. y 
It has a 36-inch sickle driven by a 
werful one-cylinder gasoline motor and 
is mounted on a free running 30-inch 
wheel, allowing it to be backed up, pivoted 
sharply, or tilted up or down slopes similar 
to a wheelbarrow. : 
@ It is now produced by a recognized 
leader among mower manufacturers and 
during over four years of service, thou- 
sands of users have enthusiastically testi- 
fied to its dependability. ‘ 
Write for prices and Bulletin No. 1 


DETROIT HARVESTER CO. 


5450 W. JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 














The day you arrive in Pittsburgh— 
‘and affix your signature to our reg- 
ister—will be a great day of living 
for you—a day of great opportuni- 
ties for us. Hotel William Penn is 
not merely Pittsburgh's finest and 
largest, but is world-known for the 
excellence of its appointments, the 
quality of its cuisine (under direc- 
tion of the internationally-famous 
chef, Mons. Clovis Chartron), and 
the unstinted friendliness of its 
welcome, 

@ 1600 Rooms with bath 

Rates from $3.50 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


GERALD P. O'NEILL, General Manager 














KILL GARDEN WEEDS 
with the BARKER 


“Best Weed Killer Ever Used.” 
Breaks surface into soil mulch at 
same time. Patented Filler Drum 


makes it 50% better than 

ever before. Works easily 

in any soil. 8 sizes. Very 
“8 





BARKER MFG. c0., Box 2. David City, Nebr 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Power Lawnmowing Attachments 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator & Plow = 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 5 
tuckers,Nurserymen,Fruit Growers ; 
- Easy Terms 










Prices 
American Farm Machine Co. (& 
1106 38rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. * 
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FIRE BLIGHT CONTROL 
(Continued from page 23) 


control is being shifted from eradica- 
tion to prevention. Spraying during 
bloom with Bordeaux mixture, 1-3- 
50, to prevent blossom infection is a 
step in this direction and has yielded 
promising results in various sections 
of the country. Unfortunately, too 
little is known at present about the 
whole question of spraying in bloom 
with bactericides to make general rec- 
ommendations. However, the applica- 
tion of a weak Bordeaux mixture at 
full bloom, or at early bloom and 
again at full bloom, has rather con- 
sistently reduced blossom infection 
wherever tried with no significant 
spray injury to the trees. 

A number of questions have been 
raised by the application of bacteri- 
cides to open flowers, viz., (1) the in- 
fluence of spraying or dusting in full 
bloom on the setting of fruit; (2) 
the possible injury to fruit and foliage 
from the use of copper-containing 
materials; and (3) the effect of such 
materials on the health of honeybees 
and other pollinating insects. Some 
progress has been made toward the 
answering of these questions. 

Much more research is needed on 
the whole problem of fire blight pre- 
vention, and should eventually pro- 
vide us with spray or dust applications 
which may be included in the regular 
spray schedules to effectively prevent 
blossom infection and blight epi- 
demics. Another possibility would be 
the development of highly resistant 
or blight-proof varieties. 


COLD STORAGE 
(Continued from page 22) 


as the making of automobiles is kept 
under expert control by the “produc- 
tion line’ method of manufacturing, 
the more he stands a chance to make 
a profit. When crop capacity, mar- 
keting conditions and capital warrant 
it, an investment in a cold -storage 
plant makes the grower just that 
much more General Manager of his 





| business, and less at the mercy of the 
| middleman who seeks to control his 


market. Cold storage makes the grow- 
er independent of harvest season 
prices and enables him to market win- 
ter varieties of fruits over a six 
months’ period and at premium 
prices. It makes it possible for the 
grower to provide local markets and 
truckers with a continuous supply 
throughout the season, often f.o.b. 
the farm. Cold storage also makes 
it possible for grading and packing 
to be done, as sales are made during 
the winter and spring, according to 
the specifications of individual buyers 
or markets. 
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FRUIT PROEHTS 


® Codling Moth Control be- 
comes a reality withadvent 
of amazing new spray oil 
perfected by Standard Oil. 


O LONGER do you need to sur- 
render a bulky share of your 


rightful fruit-profits to this stub- 
born orchard pest and her ravenous 
brood. This summer you can put a 
stop to that—with Superla Summer 
Spray Oil. Standard Oil’s research 
staff offers it now, after careful experi- 
ment and thorough tests. It represents 
a truly revolutionary advance in Cod- 
ling Moth control. 


Here's Proof 


(One of many actual field tests 
in strongly infested orchards) 


WINESAPS 
Number of 
% % % Stings Per 
Treatment Clean Wormy Stung 100 Apples 
Lead only allseason16.1 4.7 83.7 335.0 
Superla Summer 
pray Oil with 
lead all season.....74.6 0.47 24.9 38.2 
Paste emulsion with 
lead all season._...49.4 1.3 50.0 100.2 
Other important advantages appeared in these 
tests: easily removed residue; no burned foliage; 
color practically unaffected; net return of $4.09 to 
$7.15 per tree more than lead treatment alone. 
Superla spreads more evenly over the fruit, main- 
tains high killing power longer—the result of a 
Special added agent. It.means cleaner fruit 
greater profits for you. Write for detailed litera- 
ture and prices on your requirements. 
Copyright 1935, 
Standard Oil Co. 


SUPERLA SUMMER 
SPRAY OIL 


a product of 
MaReTO EC om ee 
Indiana 
910 So. itichigan ‘Ave. Chicago 
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Dont Risk 
Croploss/ 





A destroying army of millions of hungry bugs 
will soon invade your orchards. Together with 
the various orchard diseases they will attempt 
to undo all you have striven to produce. They 
can be routed and completely destroyed by 
these FARQUHAR IRON-AGE DEPENDABLE 


CROP PROTECTION TOOLS. 


IRON AGE power AND 
TRACTION SPRAYERS 


The new Iron Age Sprayer Catalog describes 
the complete line—from a really high-grade, 


low priced job for the man who just cannot 


afford to pay more to large combination outfits 
to suit the most exacting user. 
heck and mail coupon 
for your copy TODAY. 


FARQUHAR ORCHARD 
AND VINEYARD DUSTER 


provides the strongest air pressure of any orchard duster, 
operating at a fan speed of 3250 R.P.M., insuring a 
tremendous blast and providing a large enveloping dust 
cloud giving positive coverage to the largest fruit trees. 
It is roller bearing equipped insuring the easy running. 
You can get in and around any orchard or citrus grove 
easily, even where the trees are planted closely together 










p 

truck permits turning 
in a 56” radius. 
Or—the ‘duster can 
be supplied less the 
truck, ‘for mounting 
on an auto chassis or 
wagon body. 





MAIL 
COUPON —t 
FOR NEW CATALOG 


Sena yens — 
noweseeees FARQUHAR tame: 
Grain Drills 


Fertiier Distibuters POX 103 a resee 
Corn Planters Conveyors 
Please send Catalog Covering the Implements 
checked. 











MONEY IN BEES 


Honey demand growing—easy to develop home 
market. Little work, small expense. Big prof- 
its. We supply everything. One man writes: 
‘*My 22 colonies produced 2500 Ibs. of honey 
in one season.’’ 
5 REE 64-PAGE BOOKLET telling how to start, 
e - what to do, honey-sellin pales ete.. 
and sample of the — magazine “GLEAN INGS IN 
BEE CULTURE.” ($1.50-2 yrs. subse.) Write TODAY. 
THE A.1. ROOT CO., BOX T-96, MEDINA, OHIO 





Standard & Walsh 
Gi arden Tractors; 
Plow 











. 2 Tractors for Small Farms, -- 
Seed N Fruit and Poultry Men. 
MowHa\ 2 & 2 Cylinder Models 
andLawnss Write for Free Catalog BB 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. ee oe 
Minneapo Philadelphia, Pa. ‘New York, N.Y. 
2447 Chestnut St. 206 Cedar St. 






Minn. 
3210 Como Ave. 
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“EVERY GROWER'S” PAGE 


By T. J. TALBERT 


In establishing an orchard or other 
fruit planting the direction of the 
slope may in some instances be impor- 
tant, but being greatly influenced by 
local conditions and the kind of fruits 
to be grown, definité rules cannot be 
given for the selection of a slope. 
South and southwest slopes are gen- 
erally warmest and accelerate growth 
in the spring. North and northwest 
slopes retard early growth and de- 
velopment. Where there is danger, 
therefore, from late spring freezes 
and frosts it may be well to avoid 
plantings on south and southeast 
slopes. This applies especially to 
early blooming fruits like the apricot, 
almond, sweet cherry and Japanese 
plum. 

When the producer desires fruits 
like the strawberry for an early mar- 
ket, he may find that the south and 
southeast slopes are preferable be- 
cause of their promotion of earlier 
growth. Also by planting both the 
north and south slopes, the harvest- 
ing period may often be prolonged to 
advantage. Due to less weathering 
and erosion, the soil on the north 
slopes is usually deeper and more 
fertile than that on the south. There 
is also more danger from sunscald on 
south and southwest slopes, and at- 
tacks from borers and cankers may 
be more severe. ; 

If the locality is subject to strong 
winds from one or more directions, 
from the northwest or the southwest 
for example, it may be advisable to 
select other slopes. In considering 
the aspect, or slope, however, too 
much emphasis should not be given 
one particular slope. A fruit planting 
located on suitable soil, under con- 
ditions favoring growth and good 
fruiting may yield profitable returns 
no matter what the direction of the 
slope. 





Pollinizers for Stayman 
and Willow Twig 


Please give me the names of several va- 
rieties of apples which would pollinize Stay- 
mans and Willow Twigs. I have about 
100 of each planted side by side and Jona- 
thans next to them. I think the six rows 
of Jonathans bloom too early and the Stay- 
mans and Willow Twigs do not pollinize 
each other or themselves. Is that true? My 
trees are about 10 years old—B. G. W., 
Illinois. 


Tue description which you give of your 
orchard and the plantings leads us to be- 
lieve that your pollination problem may be 
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already solved, as the Jonathan 

proves to be a good pollinizer for the See 
man and Willow Twig. % 

Should you desire other variet; 

ever, for your planting to Saas — 
facilities for cross-pollination, the following 
are suggested: Delicious (Starking a 
Richared), Golden Delicious, Grimes : 
Gano. seid 


It is true, the Stayman may not 
to be a very effective pollinizer for Willow 
Twig but Willow Twig has in most in- 
stances been found satisfactory as a polli 
nizer for Stayman. 4 





When to Prune Grape Vines 


What time of the year is best to trim and 
prune grape vines?—K.J.T., Michigan, 


In general, the most satisfactor i 

all factors considered, for the saee at 
grape vines is in early spring after all 
danger from excessive low temperatures 
has passed. This is true because the 
work if delayed until this period wil] 
enable the pruner to remove any wood 
that may have been killed by winter tem- 
peratures, and the canes which are selec- 
ted and left for fruiting should be the 
healthiest and most suitable ones, If 
the pruning work is done at this period 
little or no bleeding will result and even 
if it did perhaps it would not be harmful, 





Filling Vacancies in Orchard 


I am seeking your council on a smalt 
home planting. I desire to plant trees to 
fill the vacancies in a small. orchard of 
scattered sturdy old apple trees located 
im a heavy growth of blue grass. These 
trees, by the way, did not bear last year. 
As the orchard space is so limited, I should 
be very glad to have suggestions in select- 
ing the varieties of highest quality to plant. 
—W.E.N., Indiana. 


An application of about five pounds 
of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia two weeks before blooming time 
to the soil under the spread of branches 
of the old apple trees which you describe 
should be very helpful in securing a set 
of fruit. Cyanamid may be used instead 
of one of the other fertilizers, but it 
should be applied about six weeks before 
blooming time. These fertilizers are 
spread broadcast by hand on top of the 
ground under the spread of the farthest 
branches and slightly beyond. 

For apple varieties Jonathan, Stayman, 
Grimes and Delicious should be entirely 
satisfactory. Instead of planting Deli- 
cious, however, it is suggested that you 
plant one of the red sports, Starking or 
Richared. Some of the new varieties of 
apples and other fruits from the New 
York State Fruit Testing Association 
may also prove very profitable and worth 
while under your conditions. 

A planting distance of about 35 feet 
each way should be about right for apples 
and a distance of 25 feet should be satts- 
factory for peaches, cherries, pears an 
plums, particularly for a small home or- 
chard or where the space is limited. 
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A typical use for the McCormick-Deering O-12 Tractor—pulling an orchard plow in a citrus grove. 








Outstanding Features Recommend 
This Orchard Tractor to You 


When you see and drive a McCor- 
mick-Deering O-12 Orchard Trac- 
tor you will call it the handiest little 
orchard tractor you ever saw. It is, 
but its value goes deeper than that. 
Take the time to go through the 
O-12 and you will find good sound 
engineering features from end to 
end. Some of these are illustrated 
here... . all will be explained in 
full detail by the nearest McCor 
mick-Deering dealer if you say the 
word. Why not step to the phone 
and ask him to bring an O-12 out 
to your place for a demonstration 
on your own jobs? Or a postcard 
sent direct to us will bring com- 
plete information. 






The O-I2 gives you replaceable cylinders, a 
time- proved International Harvester engine 
feature which is worth many dollars during 
the life of a tractor. 





The short, sturdy crankshaft of the O-12 is 
carried in three easily replaceable steel- 
backed bearings. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


ORCHARD TRACTORS 
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Truck owners 





know economy 
THAT’S WHY TH EY — a 
BUY CHEVROLET 


TRUCKS 






























*11%/-Ton Platform, $630 ia 
(131” Wheelbase) ' 


N who study haulage costs standards of quality. The power | 
know that Chevrolet trucks six-cylinder valve-in-head engines, 
are as outstanding in economy and are especially designed to give sus 
durability as they are in price. Chev- _tained pulling power. Chevrolet § 
rolet trucks handle tough hauling — trucks are the world’s lowest-priced 
Half-Ton Pick-Up, $465 jobs at small operating cost, because  trucks—because Chevrolet is the 7 
(112” Wheelbase) they are built to Chevrolet’s high — world’s largest builder of trucks. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN q 

Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G.M. A.C. terms. A General Motors Value, 


At left and above are list prices of commercial cars at Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra. 
*Dual wheels and tires $20 extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


 Seaedie World’s Lowest Prices 














